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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
osuiellaneiaice 
HE Treaty of peace between Denmark and the two leading 
German Powers was signed on the 30th October. Its main pro- 
yisions are, as expected, that Holstein, Lauenburg, Schleswig, and 
the “enclaves” of Jutland shall be ce led to Austria and Prussia ; 
that the Northern boundary line shall be drawn from Christiansen] 
to Stenderiip ; that the Duchies shall pay to Denmark the interest 
on 3,500,000/. of her debt; that the Duchies receive in return some 
portion not yet stated of Danish property ; that Denmark restore 
all ships and cargoes captured by her in tie war or their equiva- 
lents, and that three weeks shall be allowed for the exchange of 
ratifications, and three more for the withdrawal of the Prussians 
from Jutland. We have denounced this treaty in fitting terms 
elsewhere, but we may adil here that it has still to be accepted by 
the Rigsraad, or General Assembly of the Danish Monarchy, and 
that General Falkeustein, ts coerce the vote of that body, has 
threatened by proclamation that if in three weeks the ratifications 
are not exchanged he will recommence his system of eviscerating 
Jutland with additional severity. 


General Falkenstein, commanding the Prassian troops in Jut- 
land, has issued an order to the Commissio:ers of Forests in the 
Peninsula ordering them to cut down timber suflicient to make up 
the “deficiency in the revenue,”’— i. ¢., the difference between the 
taxation of Jutland and the amount required to feed and pay his 
army. ‘The order cannot be execute] until after the signature of 
the final Treaty of Peace, but it will be none the less carried out, 
the theory of General Falkenste'n being that a province 
honoured by the presence of Prussian invaders is bound to pay for 
their keep. It is fortunate for those invaders that Jutland is not 
like Holland—below the sea-level. 


The trial of Miiller ended on Saturday afternoon in a verdict of 
“Guilty,” and Baron Murtin immediately passed sentence of death. 
The prisoner acknowledged the fairness of his trial, and did not 
assert his own innocence, but declared that he had been convicted 
on false evidence. ‘The German Legal Protection Society, who paid 
the expenses of his defence, have since resolved to present a petition 
for a reprieve on the ground of new evidence. They say they 
have found a man who on the night of the murder had a pair of 
bloody trousers flung at his window, and saw a cab with four men 
in it, to whom he spoke complaining of the damage done. One of 
these men had his head bandaged, and it is suggested that he, and 
not Miiller, was the murderer. The statement seems to be true, 
bat the probability is that the bandaged person had been injured 
im some row wholly unconnected with the murder of Mr. Briggs 


It is worth while to mention that the election of President 
takes place on Tuesday next, the 8th inst. 


The most important news from America received late this day 
week by the Manchester Examiner, but not transmitted by the 
ageuts of cither Mr. Reuter or the Times, is a fresh testimony to 
the ability of the youngest of the Federal commanders, General 
P. HH. Sheridan. Sheridan had been at Washington, and was at 
W inchester, on his way back to join his army in the Shenandoah 
Valley, when long before light on the morping of the 19th of 
October General Longstreet, who has, it seems, supers*ded General 
Early in command of the Confederate army, ordered an attack on 
the Federals at Cedar Creek. The surprise was perfectly success- 
ful, and General Wright, who had been left in command by Sheridan, 
was defeated, with the loss of twenty-four pieces of artillery, 
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Sheridan hearing the cannonade, hastene 1 fro:n Winchester, foand 
his army, which had been driven back four miles, between Mil Ue- 
town and Newtown, united the corps, and formed a compact line of 
battle just in time to repulse a fresh attack of the enemy made an 
hour before noon. By three in the afternoon, after changing his 
cavalry from his left to his right, he attackel, drove the enemy 
back, recaptured his twenty-four pieces of artillery, and captured 
twenty more, together with many waggons, trains, ambulances, 
caissons, and 1,600 prisoners. The losses on both sides were 
heavy. General Grant says in his despatch, “ Turning what bid 
fair to be a disaster into a glorious victory stamps Sheridan, what 
I have always thought him to be, one of the ablest of generals.”’ 
It was scarcely creditable to Mr. Reuter to have failed in sending 
this important telegram by the China vi@ Cape Race. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Mr. Roger B. Taney, died last month in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. ‘The correspondent of the Times in lamenting over his 
death gives a letter written on the last anniversary of his birthday, 
lamenting that he had fallen on evil times. No one had contributed 
more to darken them than himself. He was an able lawyer, but so 
violent a partizan of Slavery and the Democratic party that he was 
guilty of the famous Dred-Scott decision, in which he held, in the 
teeth of the Constitution, that free negroes could not be citizens of 
the United States, but only within the jurisdiction of particular 
States; secondly, that the provision of the Missouri Compromise 
Act prohibiting Slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min. was unconstitu- 
tional ; lastly, that slaves taken by their owners into a State pro- 
hibiting slavery remained slaves still, An unjust judge, le pro- 
bably did more than any man of his time to precipitate the conflict 
which he bewailed. 


The proposal to enlow the Greek Professorship has again been 
defeated in the Hebdomadal Board by a majority of one, so that 
this time it will not get so far as Convocation. Dr. Pusey, having 
satisfied his conscience by the clause refusing the sanction of the 
University to Mr. Jowett’s opinions, again voted in favour of the 
endowment, in spite of a violent letter recently addressed to him 
by Archdeacon Denison reproaching him with deserting the cause 
of the Church. Archdeacon Denison thinks it doing evil that 
good may come to endow Professor Jowett in order that he may 
not gain the popularity consequent on martyrdom for his opinions, 
and he prophesies that his own followers will remain true to him 
against the man whose writings have been condemned by a 
Synod. Probably it may be so, but Professor Jowett is uncon- 
sciously swelling the number of his own supporters every year, and 
Archdeacon Denison will grieve over the lessening roll-call of his 
own followers at each suce»ssive act of persecution. Dr. Pusey is 
not exactly a man of the world, but he is more a man of the world 
than Archdeacon Denison. 


The expedition sent out by Sir Rutherford Alcock to destroy 
Simonosaki and foree an entrance into the Inland Sea has been 
successful, the batteries having been silenced and the place 
taken. ‘The Japanese appear to have made a most gallant 
defence, the struggle, according to an account put forth by 
the British Admiralty, having continuel three days. Sixty 
bronze guns, 24-pounders and 36-pounders, have been taken 
away, and the Japanese have sued for peace. The loss of life 
on the side of the Allies is said to have been small, and no officer 
was killed. The loss of life on the other side is not stated ; but the 
Japanese were in this instance hopelessly in the wrong, and after 
maintaining the contest for three days with sixty pieces of cannon 
cannot fairly plead weakness, The event gives us free entrance 
into the Inland Sea, an open road through the very heart of 
Japan. 

Signor Boggio, member of the Italian Parliament, asserts in a 
pamphlet recently published that Jules Favre is no friend to the 
unity of Italy. That eminent Liberal told him in June that if 
Napoleon abandoned Rome he would lose his throne, and that the 
Italians had reason to rejoice he [Jules Favre] was not Minister 
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if they were going to insist on the surrender of Rome to Italy.” 
Many of the French Liberals are known to be so utterly ‘ national ” 
on this question of Rome —which, be it remembered, was occupied 
by Lamartine—that this statement obtained full credence; but M. 
Jules Favre gives it a formal and peremptory denial. ‘The state- 
ments of Signor Boggio are, he declares, ** apocryphal,” and he 
himself earnestly desires to see the day when Rome shall complete, 
by the surrender of herself, the unity of Italy. We presume the 
truth is, that M. Jules Favre, talking to the Italian, only referred 
to the course it would, as Minister, be his interest to pursue, not to 
the course he should follow. 

The Times of Tuesday published a singular article calling the 
Court to account for the niggardliness with which Royal visitors 
to Great Britain are always entertained. ‘They are usually suffered 
to find quarters in a hotél, and the heir of Italy was recently left 
to the hospitality of the Italian Ambassador. It is suggested that 
one of the duties of Royalty is to represent the nation when re- 
ceiving illustrious guests, and that if the Sovereign is determined 
to remain in retirement, this duty, like that of holding levees, 
should be delegated into other hands. The hint, which after the 
treatment of Prince Humbert was really required, will probably not 
be lost on the Prince of Wales, who has so recently seen in other 
Courts what Royal hospitality should mean. 


A frightful cyclone or circular storm burst over Calcutta on the 
5th October. According to the stutements received by telegraph 
about 150 vessels have been driven on sliore, property in the city 
has been extensively injured, and the villages south of Calcutta 
have been inundated. According to an account received in Paris 
12,000 lives have been lost, and the damage done amounts to eight 
millions sterling. ‘The pecuniary estimate is absurd; but there is 
reason to fear that the estimate of loss of life may be true, as a 
cyclone of the kind twenty years ago killed upwards of thirty 
thousand persons. Ships in the Hooghly are so huddled together, 
by want of moorings and other causes, that it has often been said 
that an incendiary might destroy a million of property in half an 
hour. 

The Bishop of Peterborough delivered last week a sermon at 
Leicester on the Atonement, in which he pushed what we may call 
the heathen view of that doctrine to its last extreme. In each of 
two reports which lie before us he is said to have used these words 
with reference to the suffering of our Lord on the cross, ** After 
man had done his worst, worse remained for Christ to bear. JZ 
has now fallen into His Father's hands.” In another curiously 
inconsistent passage he maintains that it was ‘the abandonment ” 
by His Father, “not bodily anguish, which overwhelmed the 
Redeemer’s soul.” Is, then, to ** fall into God's hands ”’ precisely 
the same as to fall out of them? ‘The Bishop ‘appears to think 
so, and as he seems to think that either one or the other is but a 
form of speech to represent anguish deliberately inflicted by the 
Father on the Son, perhaps it does not make so much difference. 
One report of the Bishop’s sermon represents him as saying that 
‘¢ the remorse which led Judas to suicide ” was perhaps nearest of 
all to this last anguish of Christ, which he believes to have been 
due not to the perfect sympathy between our Lord and man, but 
to the assumed wrath of His Father. If God can assume wrath He 


of grace to England, and he would not * tie the blessed witms 
of the pure Spirit of God down to any channel.” But he did eae 
ignore the one channel of grace on this account. “J Inay tell 
man in the midst of drought, + Put out your handkerchief for the 
drop of rain, and wriug it out for your child,’ but I do hot hee 
that is as good as going to the never-failing well.” The Dissenter 
and Roman Catholics may each have the drop in the sieig 
chief, but the Church of England, says its Bishop, is the never. 
failing well., We hold it certainly to be the best Church jy the 
land, but not because it asserts such a view as the Bishop of 
| Oxford’s, rather because it does not tie down its Lord to give the 
‘well of water springing up to everlasting life” by any rules of 
lits own making, but to whom Tle will. 


Mr. Bright has written to Mr. Horace Grecley, the Proprietor of 

the New York Tribune, to express the sympathy felt by the friends 
of the North in England for Mr. Lincoln, and their hopes for his 
success. They have observed, or thought they have observed (he 
says), a grand simplicity and integrity about Mr. Lincoln's political 
career which have won their confidence, and almost every one who 
wishes to see the Union undivided also hopes to see General 
M'Clellan defeated and Mr. Lincoln re-elected. We heartily 
agree with Mr. Bright (except indeed in caring about an undivided 
Union per se), but it is difficult to conceive a politician less fike 
Mr. Lincoln than his eulegist. A slow, cautious, shrewd, conser. 
vative, legal mind like Mr. Lincolu’s, groping its way by the 
clue of the Constitution, never denouncing an enemy, ‘never 
appealing to a passion, foilowing the people, not leading them, is q 
type about as opposite to the tribune-like anger and fervour of 
Mr. Bright’s democracy as the aristocratic type itself. If Mr. 
Bright had been an American politician, he would have long ago 
been denouncing the stolid conservatism of Mr. Lincoln. 





Lord Stanley took the chair on Monday at a dinner in aid of the 
Manchester Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. He said nothing 
of any political moment, except that he objected to Parliamentary 
fights unless they were absolutely necessary. ‘ Moderate men, 
sensible men, men of business,” on both sides of the House, would 
easily come to an agreement as to what ought to be done, and he 
conceived the true policy was to strengthen the hands of those 
moderate, sensible, business men who agree on action, and do not 
much care who acts solong as the right thing is done. We take it 
that Lord Stanley's recent able manifesto of general policy was 
expressly directed to these moderate, sensible, business men, and 
that he would not object to lead them in default of any older 
statesman whenever Lord Palmerston retires. 


Our attention has been called to a practice adopted by the India 
House which seems to involve a somewhat flagrant breach of faith, 
A vast quantity of Enfaced rupee paper has been sent to this 
country, and is very readily purchased, interest being paid in the 
form of bills on Calcutta. The payment of each six months’ 
interest is, however, recorded on the back of the promissory notes, 
and when the paper is full the Secretary of State repudiates fur- 
ther payment. The holder may send the note back to Calcutta, 
or may change it for an equal amount in stock, but on that note 
no more interest will be paid. ‘The alternative therefore is to 
run the risk of sending such property by post or of accepting 





does not feel, or feel it against [lis own perfect Son, the sacrifice of 
Christ for us all would give little pledge of safety. Does Dr. 
Jeune himself understand the theology of his own dismal and 
histrionic picture ? 

At the annual soirce of the Muddersfield Church Institute on 
Monday, the Archbishop of York gave a useful sort of address 


totally different security, viz., stock instead of a promissory note 
payable to bearer. The change to persons living out of London is 
a serious one, but if it were not the India Iouse has no right to 
make it. It accepted the obligation to pay interest on those notes, 
and is no more entitled to compel an exchange from notes to stock 
than it is to steal them. It ought to grant a new note, as the 
Calcutta Government does, or trust its own register instead of 








censuring the sensational literature of the day for its cynicism 
and fatalism. The only defect of his speech was that he a little 
confounded all literature which delineates a great passion—as | 
Shakespeare does in all his tragedies—with sensational literature. | 
The difference we take to be that sensational literature subordi- 
nates art to excitement, while all healthy literature holds visibly 
the thin and delicate veil of art between the spectator and the in- 
terest of the piece. Whenever the picture’ of a passion comes so 
close to us as to rouse passion (either similar or dissimilar) the 


covering its bonds with illegible signatures. Suppose the British 
rovernment compelled all holders of Exchequer bills on a given day 
to take Consols instead ? 


The Spanish Government has published a long report on the 


education of the Prince of the Asturias, eldest son of the Queen 
of Spain, a child of six. It is a regular essay, beginning with the 
| power of Spain under Philip Il. and ending with praises of * your 


Majesty's exquisite tact.” The Ministry state that in their opinion 


artistic work is bad. The transparent film which separates artistic | a ? 
: rete the wars of the past have been only * trivial preludes to those 


sympathy from real sympathy, and which renders all true delinea- 
tion of passion delicate, is the true test of an artist. 


which are expected still,” and the education of the Prince i 


| therefore to be ** chiefly military.” He is to ** become insensibly 


This day week the Bishop of Oxford explained at a meeting of | a great captain,’ and for that end is to * visit the troops, to descend 


the Curates’ Additional Aid Society, at Hastings, his view about 


to details, to understand principles, to learn the origin of military 


the Church. He claimed for the English Church a direct Apostolic , force and the conditions of its organization.” ‘This paramount 


succession, and accused Rome of schism. 
at any single approach to truth outside this only regular channel 
i 





He rejoiced, he said, | study is not, however, to interfere with that of “religion, which s 
the code of kings”’—mark the implied exemption from human law 
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orals, or of the political law of the country. Well, it is 


—or of m , : Seopeaeg + gee 
something to see it conceded that a king ought to be e weated. A 
handred years ago wisdom came to the Bourbons by intuition. 


The world advances, though its progress cannot be said to be very 
fyst_ when drill is made the first occupation of the heir to a 


throne. 
The store of gunpowder at Purfleet would, it is admitted on all 
hands, if it exploded pretty nearly destroy London. At an inquest 
on one of the victims by the Erith explosion held on Tuesday, | 
Henry John Langham, cooper, of Erith, deposed to the following | 
facts, which we trust, Londoners will appreciate :—‘ I have seen | 

wder from Purfleet sixty years old come to our magazine which 
qasnot fit to be taken in from the state of the casks. I know it 
came from Purfleet because it had the broad arrow on it. It often | 
comes in a most scandalous state from leakage. I am speaking 
now, probably, of three years ago. Within the last three months | 
we have had casks from there of the same description. When we 
have put the casks down I have seen the powder fly out of the 
joints just like dust or smoke.” 





It appears from the Quarterly Returns of the Registrar-General 
that the population of Great Britain and Ireland is now nearly 
stationary, the surplus of births after deducting deaths and emigra- 
tion being only at the rate of 88,000 a year. Emigration seems 
to cost us more than double that number. 


Mr. Bass, member for Derby, and according to all sportsmen, 
gachtsmen, and active individuals generally, ** benefactor of the 
human race,” calls upon all licensed victuallers to unite and resist 
the new attempt of the Teetotal Societies to make Mr. Lawson's 
« Permissive Bill’ a test on every hustings. It appears that the 
teetotallers really intend to try their strength, and as they have 
the support of many among the workmen, and the numbers are 
likely to run very close, they may exercise very considerable influ- 
ence. They will never of course pass their Bill, as the Peers cannot 
be coerced except by public opinion, which is not on the tectotallers’ 
side, but they may affect the poll in a good many boroughs. The 
only way to put down dictation of this kind is for the candidates 
on both sides to agree that they will give no pledge whatever, and 
leave the organized cliques to sulk without injuring anybody but 
themselves. ‘They cannot vote against both sides. 


The Russian Government, not content with decimating Poland, 
has ordered all Poles to proclaim their exultation at the atrocities 
they are compelled to endure. On the 19th of September a solemn 
Te Deum was sung in all the Roman Catholic churches of War- 
saw to celebrate the anniversary of General De Berg's escape from 
assassination, ‘The authorities of all kinds also presented the 
Lieutenant of the Kinglom with an address, which General De 
Berg acknowledged by saying that his success was due to Russia, 
which was ready ** to devote her sons, the very last one, to preserve 
the glory of her Sovereign.” The Russian residents of Warsaw 
subsequently presented their ruler with bread and salt, in token, 
we presume, of their thorough approval of all his acts. It is to 
be noted that in the address M. De Berg is declared entitled to 
honour for the “ glorious souvenirs of the days of Ostrolenka. of 
the taking of Wola, and of the assawt of Warsaw,” a touch of 
political cynicism of which only a Tartar could be guilty. 


The Committee of Liquidators of the Unity Bank have 
adopted the ve y unusual course of proceeding criminally against 
the Manager and Secretary of that institution for fraud and con- 
spiracy. The charge against them, which it is impossible to con- 
dense, substantially amounts to one of cooking the bank accounts, 
not for their own advantage, but to deceive the shareholders, and 
the Lord Mayor refused to admit them to bail. ‘lhe proceeding 
is & very unusual one, and seems at first sight unjust, the two 
gentlemen implicated being precluded by their position as accused 
from giving evidence in their own favour. ‘They may have simply 
obeyed the orders of their directors, a point which a civil prosecu- 
tion would have satisfactorily set at rest. 





There is an exciting report that ‘Shakespeare's own Prayer- 
book” has been found, Mr. Youlmin Smith writes to the Times 
that a black-letter Prayer-book of the date of 1596 (the Psalter 
part of the volume being two years older, 1594) was picked up at 
Whitchurch, North Shropshire, for a few pence, passed for 
tighteenpence into the hands of Mr. Partiidge, of Wellington, and 
8 how to be sold. ‘The book is about three and a half inches long, 
and an inch and a half thick, with several leaves lost at the begin- 
ning. At the end of the Prayer-book is the signature “ William | 





Shakespeare,” and at the foot of “ the Confession of the Christian 
Fayth” is the signature “ W. Shakespeare,” and underneath the 
last signature is the date “1600.” By the aid of a glass Mr. Toulmin 
Smith discovered another nearly obliterated signature in another 
part of the book, and there is also * M. Shakespeare” signed in a 
different hand elsewhere. “ Stratford-on-Avon” is written faintly 
on the inside of the left-hand cover. Mr. 'Toulmin Smith of 
course does not commit himself to the authenticity of the book, 
but he seems inclined to accept it. From internal evidence we had 
always been inclined to think Shakespeare a moderate English 
Catholic,—Catholic in feeling, not fond of dogma, and more 
attached to his country than his Church. However, many of those 
who accepted the English Prayer-book and the faith it expressed 
were of this type of religion, and certainly would not have borne 
the name of Protestants. 





Mr. Banting, the worthy upholsterer who has become so famous 
by his successful efforts to grow lean, has published a statement of 
the sale of his pamphlet on corpulence. Exclusive of the first and 
second editions he has sold 50,000 copies, at the trade price of 4s. 
per dozen, so that there are at least that number of persons who 
have the means of changing their diet and think they have too 
much flesh. The profit, amounting to 171/., is divided among four 
hospitals. ‘The sudden success of this pamphlet is remarkable, but 
it is trifling compared with the sale a pamphlet for curing scraggi- 
ness would be sure to obtain. ‘That, and not fat, is in the opinion 
of women the evil to be corrected, and anybody who discovers an 
effectual plan may charge a guinea per recipe without diminish- 
ing his sale. 


A very mysterious case lis this week attracted the attention of 
the public. George King, a gas inspector, was on the 30th of 
October found insensible in the Green Park, and taken to St. 
George’s Hospital. There the surgeons declared him drunk, and 
he was taken to the police-station in King Street, where he re- 
mained all night. Next morning he was bailed, and his friends 
took him to Westminster Hospital, where he was found to have a 
fractured skull and many severe bruises, and where he died. Where 
did he meet with his death? ‘The surgeons at St. George's say 
that when brought to them he was drunk (a statement which might 
be the result of their carelessness), and that he had no fracture, 
(which could not be), and from that moment till his delivery to his 
friends he was in the hands of the police. Only two hypotheses are 
therefore possible ; either he was wounded in the Park, in which 
case the surgeons of St. George’s ought to suffer for their gross 
carelessness—or he was beaten by the police, in which case the 
severest punishment ought to be inflicted. Neither of these sup- 
positions is probable, the surgeons being men of eminence, and 
the police having little motive for violence ; but what is the third 
alternative ? That Mr. King inflicted fourteen separate blows him- 
selfon his own head while ia the police cell? The case needs a great 
deal more inquiry through an agency independent of the police, who 
are too apt to act as a corporate body, and we are happy to per- 
ceive that the surgeons of St. George’s promise further report. 





On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 89} } for money, 
and 89} 3 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were,—for 
money, 89§ 3, for the present account, 89§ }; for December, 
9034. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
13,313,4412. The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
to 7 per cent. 





The leading Foreign Securities left off yesterday and on Friday 


week at the following prices : — 


Friday, Oct, 23. Friday, Nov. 4, 
22} 


Greek ee +e oe. ee oe 22 * 

Do. Coupons .. on +e oe ee 9 - — 
Mexican ee oe ee ee oe +e 27 ee 304 
Spanish Passive «- oe oe oe oe 3i oe 30 

Do. Certificates eo oe os eo M4 os bg 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee ee ee 63 ee = 

” ” 1362.. on ee oe 71 ee 72} 
»  Consolidés.. oe oe “e ° 53 oe bo} 





The last transactions in the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Oct. 23 Friday, Nov. 4. 


Caledonian .. oe . . .* . 126 - 1294 
Great Fastern ee *e . oy 45} e 40g 
Great Northern .. oe . 133 o 135 
Great Western... .- ee oe oe not ee 75 
West Midland, Oxford =~. oe oo oe 55 oe 65 
J.ancashire and Yorkshire oe oe oe 115 . 1154 
London and Brighton oe ° o- 1034 oe 1034 
London and North-Western . ° 116 es ll; 
London and South-Western ee 64 se ’ 
London, Chathain,and Dover .. ee o 4 oe £ : 
Midland » -_ oe oe 135 oe 136 
North-Eastern, Berwick « ee 18} oe Ml 
Do. fork . oe Yu¢ os i 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. LOWE’S LAST EFFORT. 
HE ideas of a Dissenting minister expressed in the style 
of an Oxford Don—that, but for the mischief it will do, 
would be a sufficient description of Mr. Lowe’s speech at 
Nottingham. A series of propositions so vulgar has rarely been 
presented to the public in a style so polished,—it reads like a 
Peer’s lecture on the inherent equality of mankind. It is 
difficult as we read it to avoid the thought that Mr. Lowe, 
who often despises his audience, was for once enjoying the 
luxury of making his scorn practical, deliberately trying if a 
strong flayour of demagoguey would induce his hearers to 
swallow supercilious sophisms, if a sufficiency of garlic would 
not induce appetites so depraved to enjoy chopped hay. On 
no other theory can we understand what induced a Privy 
Councillor to talk trash about the taxation of the poor being 
spent for the benefit of the rich, a sound logician to declare 
State pay to masters and State pay to inspectors two totally 
different things, an accomplished scholar to assert that the 
object of education was knowledge instead of mental training. 
Mr. Lowe, a3 we will show, did all those things, eliciting 
from the audience who heard him rounds of applause, and 
from alleducated men who read him a sigh of relief at the 
thought that he is no longer in charge of the education of the 
country. Lis text was the propriety now just beginning to 
be felt cf State education for the middle class, which he 
entirely opposed upon two distinct grounds. Any aid to 
the middle class was, he declared, in the first place 
unjust, and in the second place impossible. Less acute men 
than Mr. Lowe usually consider that to prove a proposal 
impossible is a sufficient answer to the proposer, but we may 
let that pass; if an audience likes to be shown that if two 
sides of a triangle were together less than the third side in- 
justice would be done, there is no manner of harm in gratify- 
ing that eccentric taste. ‘‘ Now I for one, emphatically disap- 
prove the suggestion of State education for the middle class, 
und I will give such reasons as occur to me. In the first 
place, the taxes out of which these schools must be endowed 
are taxes raised not only from the middle and the upper, but 
from the working classes in this country, and as far as I 
understand the question it is neither just nor equitable to tax 
the poor in order to educate the children of persons who are 
perfectly able to pay for that education themselves.” The 
educational grant, be it renembered, is voted in the estimates 
out of the general taxation of the country, which at this 
moment is levied with remarkable fairness equally out of the 
income of the rich and the wages of the poor. The plain 
truth of the mutter is therefore that the well-to-do pay half 
the whole educational tax, and receive from it no direct 
benefit whatever. As the farmers angrily murmur, they are 
taxed in order that their labourers’ sons may be able to ridi- 
- cule the ignorance of their own. Does Mr. Lowe gravely mean 
to assert that educational grants are matters of charity, that the 
vote of three-quarters of a million is an alms given to the poor, 
that State aid to the ignorant is precisely the same in principle as 
State aid to the pauper? Even if he does, he is still talking 
nonsense, for the middle class may fairly give alms to them- 
selves, and a halfpenny income-tax would give them more 
county lyceums than even Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
approve; but Mr. Lowe is an economist, and cannot mean 
anything of the kind. Ife simply employed the shallowest 
and vulgarest argument he could think of as the one most 
intelligible to an audience whom he held to be at once vulgar 
and shallow. He teaches democracy in its worst and most 
dangerous form out of contempt for democrats, stirs up the 
poor against the rich out of scorn for the understanding of 
both. It is a dangerous amusement for Privy Councillors 
eyen in a country where economical laws are pretty generally 
understood. ‘That we do not misrepresent him is clear from 
the latter part of his speech. Will it be believed that the 
ex-President of the Council of Education, who deprecates 
State grants to the middle class, who pleads so pathetically 
the right of the poor to spend their own taxes and those of all 
above them, ended his speech by proposing State interference 
upon the largest and most expensive scale. ‘‘ Why should we 
not arm the State with the power of inspection? Why should 
not the State be permitted to send a person to examine any 
school open for the education of children and report upon it? I 
would not let the State do more than report the result of the 
examination, and upon that let the parents act as they might 
be advised.” The State is not to pay head masters for 
lyceums in order to educate the rich, but it is to pay inspectors 
in order that they may be educated well. Is it Mr. Seovs 





experience that inspectors cost nothing, or has he aq device ¢ 
feeding them with manna not provided by Mr. Gladstone? 
If it is unjust to tax the poor to pay for education le 
the rich, how is it just to tax the poor to pay for inspectors 
to see that the rich are educated? Is it perchance the 


increase in the patronage of the department hick 
see! . ’ 
softens the moral law, or the superior independence of paid 


masters which renders grants to them so obnoxious to Chris. 
tian charity? We say nothing of the effect of a prososal 
which would place the income of every schoolmaster jn ey 
land at the mercy of an official, of the difficulty of inducing 
the Ifouse of Commons to establish what amounts to ay intel. 
lectual censorship on tuition, for none of those arguments 
would weigh with Mr. Lowe. Ile likes his proposals to c 
disagreeable, as certain classes like medicines to be nasty and 
is half inclined, like many mothers, to test their effect by the 
wry faces the children make at taking them. Dr. Temple's 
face, when ordered to tax himself to pay an official to Jook 
after his mora!s and mode of tuition, would be to Mr. Lowe a 
delightful study, a visible proof of the strength and relentless. 
ness with which he had used the knife. Surgeons say they 
ean tell by the sweat on the brow if the patient is bearing his 
operation well, and the sweat on the foreheads of all the head 
masters, principals, and other educational dons in England 
would be to Mr. Lowe a scientific symptom, telling indeed of 
agony, but also of power to bear. But we would just ask him 
how he thinks his poor who would resent paying for lyceums 
so bitterly would like paying officials to look after the masters 
of those lyeeums, would prefer useless expense on officials to 
expense with result on tutors? Is not Mr. Lowe aware that 
convicts consider the crank an aggravation of punishment 
simply because their labour upon it turns out nothing 
except the statistics of the number of times it has re. 
volved ? 

But, pursued Mr. Lowe, setting aside the injustice of the 
proposal, its realization in practice is impossible. The “ reli- 
gious difficulty,”’ he says, ‘is insuperable. The moment you 
come to endow these schools the question as to the religious 
teaching there would arise, and upon that every system would 
infallibly go to wreck. You would never get parties to agree 
upon the religious teaching, and the scheme would be ship- 
wrecked at the outset. This dilemma would present itself— 
either you would adopt one form of religious teaching, in 
which case it would become obnoxious to all the denomina- 
tions which it did not include; or else, religious teaching 
being left unprovided for, you would be told that this was 
‘Godless education.” In other words, the middle classes— 
eareful tradesmen, struggling professionals, heavily-taxed 
farmers, clergymen ground to the dust by subscriptions to 
parish schools, accountants, clerks, and all the enormous class 
which could live but for the frightful cost of educating their 
children—are as compared with the workmen, fools? Is that 
what Mr. Lowe thinks? for the workman has not only gut 
over the insuperable difficulty, but actually prefers a State- 
aided‘ school to any other, Churchmen and Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Unitarians all eagérly sending their sons to the 
schools where they learn the most at the least cost. We 
readily admit that there is a section of the middle class 
which talks more bigotry than the workmen do, but fortunately 
for England it has one passion stronger than its love for 
discussing small theological points, and that is the pas 
sion for getting on. We are content to do what 
Mr. Lowe desires evidently to avoid—to test the folly of 
Englishmen by experience. Let Mr. Gladstone propose to 
establish one great lyceum in every county, giving board, 
lodging, and an education like that of King’s College fur 
201. a year—a proposal which would cost exactly one 
farthing on the income-tax—and Ict the clergy resist if they 
dare. Church or Nonconformist, Catholic or Unitarian, they 
would receive a lesson on the English estimate of comparat.ve 
values which would open their eyes for half a century to come. 
It is easy enough now for the minister of a well-to-do re 
spectable nonconformist congregation to get up a pronuncli- 
mento against State interference with education, for that 
interference benefits everybody except the well-to-do and te- 
spectable, but let him try it when the sons of his congreg@ 
tion are offered entrance into the lyceum. He will find very 
speedily that on the whole Englishmen are a stiffnecked 
generation, with a tendency, when out of temper, to insist 02 
Levites minding the Temple and not interfering with the 
affairs of the market-place. The Catholic priests are at least 
as strong in Catholic countries as the English clerical orders, 
and from Italy to Ireland they are on this point being 
hopeléssly beaten, obliged to sit in silent rage and see 
the new gencration learning all it is their policy to com 
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“ty the experiment in a single county, say Essex, ! 
a tlie Jabourers’ sons write in newspapers and the 

‘ie farmers’ SODS can’t spell, and abide by the decision 
wits pustings. The candidates would very soon find that 
af ibility was a word of which electors are occasionally 
im as impatient as emperors, would arrive at the conclusion 
om seems unable to reach, but decent common-place 
ar slishmen have the sense to perceive, that if all classes pay 
the educational tax all classes should benefit by educational 
If the result is not in fayour of Mr. Arnold's ‘ nos- 

» if the middle classes, with all power in their hands, 
be defrauded of a privilege they value above all 
ect to be governed by the clergy in their domestic 
lfully prefer to see their servants take their place in 
the social scale, then indeed they will have demonstrated the 
soundness of Mr. Lowe’s opinions. And they will also have 
deserved the scorn with which the late chief of the department 
treats their power of reasoning in his discourse on “ local 
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examinations.” 


INTELLECTUAL POLITICIANS. 
M: GRANT DUFF’S speeches to his constituents at 
E 


Igin are gaining a character of their own which attracts 
the attention and commands the study of thinking politicians. 
They are not weighty speeches, for they seem to contain no 
indication that the speaker bas any measure in his own mind 
of the relative strength of political forces,—the passions, 
prejudices, desires, fears by which every political world is 
goved. They may be said to be intellectually a little exaltés, 
in other words, to effervesce with the imprisoned thought 
of an inquiring, thinking, and reading man, who has reached 
so strong a conviction in his own mind of the direction in 
which all thought is tending that he neither combats, nor 
quite knows how to combat, the foe whom he denounces. We 
remember a saying of Emerson’s some twenty years ago, when 
he first joined the auti-Slavery movement, which rather illus- 
trates Mr. Grant Duff’s state of mind in relation to Conserva- 
tire prejudices. The American prophet puzzled much his 
boyish admirers by saying of slavery, ‘‘ The intellect with blaz- 
ing eye, looking through history from the beginning onwards, 
gazes on this blot and it disappears.’ We remember thinking it 
was a very easy way of getting rid of it, and being disposed to 
doubt whether it ould melt away in this manner beneath the 
mere gaze of the intellect, and not rather,—as it seems to be 
doing,—task the lives and drain the blood of generations to 
extinguish it. But that was Emerson’s way of looking at the 
matter ;—he thought moral and political iniquities a kind of 
stain which mere access of light would bleach, and that is the 
peculiarity of Mr. Grant Duff's view of European polities. 
There is just a tone of belonging to the class of political 
illuminati about these very clever speeches. When he 
tells his constituents at Elgin,—we think the news must 
have been rather startling to them,—that ‘the enemy 
is before us, the spirit of routine, the spirit of blind aver- 
sion to light, the spirit for which the Liberals beyond 
the Rhine have devised so good a name, calling it the 
Ungeist, the negation of intellect,”’—or again, that “in every 
country the most civilized and enlightened persons are our 
best allies,”—his language has a more specific meaning than 
night at first sight suggest itself; for while other men will 
measure ‘‘ enlightenment ”’ and ‘civilization ” chiefly by the 
tandard of practical wisdom and freedom attained by any | 
tliss or nation, the partially suppressed idea which runs 
through all Mr. Grant Daff’s speeches is that enlightenment 
and civilization almost wholly consist in the quantity of 
diffused knowledge of which any class or nation can boast. 
He evidently thinks that the Germans, for instance, who are 
highly instructed, but as yet quite raw in self-government 
and all the sagacities of political life, are a far superior people | 
to the Danes, who have nevertheless long governed them- | 











Europe that love of freedom which alone can use intellectual 


;culture with full advantage, than all the forees of German 


thought and learning could effect without the popular disei- 
pline of great self-denials and the straining of a united 
nation’s efforts. But these are just the clements in 
the political problem which intellectual politicians like 
Mr. Grant Duff never duly estimate. They over-estimate the 
relative importance of enlightened thought to self-governed 
will in political life. They scarcely see that a thoroughly 
educated people may be, if they are not well-trained also to 
practical freedom, almost inebriated and enervated by excess 
of light. Nay, Mr. Grant Duff sometimes, we think, shows 
just a gleam of the similar intemperance which i/umincti 
always feel when an unexpected and insurmountable practical 
obstacle prescuts itself in their path, casting its inexplicable 
shadow where all scemed plain before them. Count von Bis- 
mark is precisely such an obstacle to Mr. Grant Duff,—an inex- 
plicable shadow on the fortunes of the most enlightened people 
in the world,—while to us he seems the most natural of politi- 
cal phenomena, an unscrupulous reactionary statesman among 
a people who have not as yet been capable either of self-denial 
for themselves or of the respect for the libertics of others which 
is implied in all true freedom. But Mr. Grant Duff does not 
see him in this light. He is a little fretted because, in 
Emerson’s words, “ gazing on this blot”’ it will noé¢ disappear; 
and in his impatience he even ventures to wish that Count 
von Bismark had lived in those old days when people who did 
not understand the discipline of self-restraint erased these 
blots somewhat summarily with the knife:—‘‘ M. von Bis- 
mark unites in his own person,” he says cleverly, “ the 
demerits of Strafford and of Buckingham. It is a thousaud 
pities that his lot was not cast 200 years ago, in a day when 
such demerits generally used to be avenged either by a Pym 
ora Felton. ‘The man is an anachronism in our milder times, 
when the maxim that ‘stone dead hath no fellow’ has for- 
tunately disappeared from polities, at least on this side of the 
Vistula.” There you have the intellectual politician in his 
dangerous mood. When light will not dissipate resistance he 
is apt to understand too little the attitude and motive of his 
opponent for a fair struggle, and to lament that he cannot 
erase him from the earth. 

But there area class of subjects on which Mr. Grant Dutf’s 
speeches are of far greater value than on what we may cali 
polities proper. Of genuine politics he gives a striking, a 
picturesque, but au unreal view, from inability, as we said, to 
enter into the political forces which divide and govern nations. 
But the politicians who understand these best, who can weig! 
the strength of a popular conviction, and know the force with 
which they have to contend in resisting the tide of a popular 
alarm, are paralyzed by the very accuracy and distinctness of 
their knowledge when they come to deal with questions which 
concern almost solely the accumulation and diffusion of intcl- 
lectual light. Knowing the depth of the popular ignorance, 
the narrowness of the popular understanding, they dread to 
express even their own thoughts truly lest they should lose 
influence on those other questions in which sympathy with the 
people is the great element of success. There is but little 
real political candour, in Parliament or out of it, on questions 
affecting religious tests and involving a scrutiny into the faith 
of public men. ‘The true state of these questions is seldom 
placed before the public by politicians at all, and Mr. 
Grant Duff deserves to win a position of some import- 
ance in the House if only that he speaks, and speaks 
with insight, force, and freedom, the thoughts which other 
men express in private, but do not choose to lay before the 
public. Even on these questions his blows are not so heavy 
as his thoughts are lucid. He does not even here enter suffi- 
ciently into the state of mind of his opponents to deal them tell- 
ing thrusts. His ideas play over them without finding their 
vulnerable points. But there are questions upon which the 


slves admirably, and share with us all the privileges of | mere open avowal of a politician's heart has a strong tendency 
political freedom, but are far from equally “‘ advanced”’ in the } to let loose the floods of convinced thought which have long 
sciences and literature. Sv, too, he looks somewhat | been gathering in educated minds throughout the community, 
coldly on the struggles of Poland,—which is not an en- jand which need only the initiative of the politician to inun- 


. 5 ° ° . * 48 
lightened country,—and deiicately advises the revolutionists | date fairly the Parliamentary world; and it is this initia- 


that they should not make experiments in revolution unless | 
they can absolutely ensure success,—a condition scarcely | 
sitisfied, we should suppose, by any revolution that the world 
yet seen, least of all by the most successful of ali 
revolutions, the recent Neapolitan rising, in which even to | 
sanguine persons success seemed beforehand a mere dream. | 
Hy intellectual politicians in their reverence for the peace- | 
fal diffusion of light forget the moral training which is needful | 
to render diffused intellectual light of real avail. Even un- 
successful revolutions like the Polish do more to keep alive in | 








tive which Mr. Grant Duff takes. Especially do we owe 
him much for taking this initiative in Scotland, where 
bigotry seems to be even more regnant than in England, 
but is, we believe, so deeply undermined that it needs but a 
touch to overthrow it. 

On the whole these speeches are among the most useful 
that we hear in the long vacation. They represent an idea, 
a tone, that is especially rare among English politicians. 
They are set an octave higher than the speeches of politicians 
in gencral. They are a sort of intellectual treble accom- 
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paniment to the deeper-toned Liberal thought of the country, !In this case of Miiller’s the evidence was so strong that y 
and without them the voice of the Liberal party would not doubt if any counsel would have taken the responsibilit - 
be complete. es to - era oa ge — to prove an alibi. at 

*. — = Mr. Serjeant Parry had no e chance. If he had call, 
THE TRIAL OF MULLER. aideuae the Solicitor-General would still have aa reget 
OTWITHSTANDING the excitement it has created, the | to reply, and any effect which he could hope to srodinns” t 
crime of which Miiller has just been most righteously | the jury by merely commenting on the evidence would din 
convicted has from the moment of his arrest been one of a very _ably be erased from their minds as each fresh wave erases fr » 
common-place character. Until the criminal was caught it | the sand the impression of the last. The old idea that the 
seemed as if he was a murderer of genius, who had fathomed | Sovereign is entitled to do as he likes in his own Courts js nd 
the great truth that the more audacious the crime the better|mere relic of barbarism. Courts of law are not be 
the chance of escape. The train takes three minutes and a| machines by which the Crown preserves order, but tribunal, 
half to travel from Bow to Hackney Wick. Miiller must have | for administering justice. Privilege has no longer any place 
known that he had just that time to slay his victim, rob him, |in them, and the sooner the law officers abandon this dis. 
dispose of the body, and make his eseape; and it would be unjust | creditable distinction the better. Indeed, we are inclined 
to deny that a murder, thus conditioned, is marked by great to go very much further, and doubt whether the prisoner 
originality of design and what the French call aplomb in exe- | ought not to be allowed the last word, whether he calls 
cution. Not quite equal in these respects to Williams, the | witnesses or not. It is a privilege conceded to him le 
famous Ratclitfe Highway murderer, Miiller showed himself the French Courts, whose inhumanity we are wont to 
superior in self-restraint to that great artist, whose too ardent | comment on in no measured terms. Certainly it is q 
love of his profession induced him to repeat his crime | privilege, which bears no comparison in point of value 
while it was still the talk of town, and thus brought’ to the right of cross-examination which our law gives him 
about his fall. Miiller had the moderation to be con- and as itis not in this country at least conceded to defendants 
tent with one murder, at all events, at present. But in civil causes itis a concession which must be asked from our 
though no doubt these qualities give the man considerable compassion rather than our justice. But if the right of reply 
claims to the admiration of the public and the penny papers, | in all cases is to be given to either side, it should be given {o 
we must repeat that after he was caught the case was a the prisoner not to the prosecutor. The system which gives 
common-place one. If Miiller had set about tying the noose | it as a privilege to the most powerful of all prosecutors is 
round his neck he could searcely have acted otherwise than | simply a barbarous anomaly. 

he did. Changing hats with the murdered man was a fatal| Still, as we have said, the Crown had no occasion to 
blunder ; but a man of the least ability would have destroyed | exercise its privilege in Muller’s case, and he of course 
Mr. Briggs’s hat as soon as he discovered his mistake,—| suffered no injury from it, but there is a distinction 
Miiller wrote his name and London address in it. Acautious | between the practice in civil and in criminal trials of 
man would have gone out alone on Sunday so as to have a| which the same cannot be said. It always used to be 
plausible way of accounting for the possession of the watch in subject of complaint that when the defendant called witnesses 
ease of need,—Miiller took care that there should be evidence | his counsel, and, on the other hand, when he did not the plain- 
to account for his whereabouts during the whole interval | tiff’s counsel, had no opportunity of commenting on the 
between the crime and the sale of the chain. From first to | evidence tendered by their clients after the jury had heard it. 
last he went about bragging and displaying his trinkets, and | In civil cases this right has now been conceded for many 
making the evidence which was to convict him ina way which | years, but, strange to say, it is denied in criminal cases, If 
shows that the original conception of the crime—the only | the defendant in a civil cause calls no witnesses, the plaintiff's 
clever thing about it—was not really a deeply-pondered | counsel sums up his case before the defence is heard. If the 
design, but a mere unpremeditated brutality—blundered on, 





‘defendant calls witnesses his counsel sums up the case for 
= ages _ es of “ ccm Prego Ss the — ee a = in er cases 
ie fine arts’’ are about to represent this to the Home Se- it is still otherwise. Those trials which ought to be con- 
eretary as a ground for outed Miiller’s life. For our own | ducted with more scrupulous care to avoid even the appear- 
part, we confess to an old-fashioned prejudice for hanging | ance of injustice than all others are in fact conducted with 
gentlemen who have momentary impulses to commit murder. less, and without a shadow of reason. It is impossible to 
If, however, it is not quite easy to comprehend the interest | comment adequately on evidence before it has been given. It 
which has been felt in the criminal himself, there is very | is impossible to foresee any trifling discrepancies there may 
much in the trial which deserves consideration from those | be between the different witnesses, or to know by a spirit of 
who are interested in the working of the criminal law. We | divination what will be their —" = In civil 
are so accustomed to pride ourselves on the love of fair-play | causes where mere money is at stake this defect in our 
which predominates in our courts that we are not perhaps | procedure has been removed. If, as Serjeant Parry bitterly 
always awake to the injustice of some of our rules of proce- | remarked, ‘this had been a miserable squabble between a 
dure, and publicists often shrink from taking advantage of hackuey-cab and a dust-cart he would have been permitted 
the opportunity for pointing them out, which a great trial to sum up the evidence for the defence. But it was simply 
presents, because they fear to put weapons into the hands of | a case of life and death, and so the law of England forbad 
that knot of weak humanitarians who seek to abolish capital | it to be done.” ; ; 
sg by procuring a commutation of sentence cad There was another ‘Aap em - = — — — 
every murderer. In this case there is no such fear ; the case | some consideration,—the refusal of the Crown to ¢ . 
as it stood on the depositions was so cogent that the culprit | Lee. That refusal is perfectly in harmony with our system 
had in reality no loophole of escape. No possible ingenuity | of criminal procedure,—the litigious theory as it is named,— 
could suggest an explanation of the facts proved by the wit-|and certainly if Lee was to be called it was the business 
nesses which would be consistent with the prisoner’s inno-| of the defence to call him. As the Crown was conducting 
cence. It is not too much to say that if this had been a mere | the prosecution, Serjeant Parry could get nothing by 
robbery the prisoner would have been advised to plead guilty, | not calling witnesses, and was sure to call Lee, and 
ya = acquit himself of the charge by positive evi- | Miiller consequently lost — oy Po. the es of - 
ence, ut you cannot advise a man to plead guilty to a} Crown. But suppose this had been a weak case, 
capital crime, the defence was driven po ne ~ Ml | it had been left to Mr. Briggs’s family to prosecute, 80 
The result of this was that even if the prosecution had | that Serjeant Parry determined not to call witnessés, 
been left to private hands, the counsel for the Crown would |—or suppose that there had been no German Legal Fro- 
have had a reply, and Miiller therefore suffered no peculiar | tection Society, so that Miiller had been undefended,—the 
— pm = cays i the law officers Cy the | result __ oe we’ that — jury ~— pte 
overnment to have the last word in every case. ut the | decide the case without hearing Mr. Lee. Could ths 
question still remains whether that privilege is not in itself) been regarded as satisfactory ? Surely the prosecution ought 
an injustice, as oppressive as it is invidious. What possible | to call every witness who pretends to know anything about 
a -— there be why the practice of a criminal trial should | case, whether they _ ee . ~ or not. . ye nee 
e altered simply because the Treasury undertakes the! General could have said that he, for his part, di not bel 
prosecution. If the counsel for the commana ought to have | the man, just as easily in his opening as his reply. The Jury 
the last word when the prisoner calls no witnesses, he | ought to have the whole case before them—what tells for the 
surely ought to have it in all cases. If he ought not—which | accused as well as what a him. The hee So 
seems to be the theory of the law—why is an unfair advan- | prosecution ought to be truth not victory. And Uf 
tage to be given to the Crown officers ? "aoe can that be just oa effectually disposed of his own evidence by his ree 
for the Attorney-General which is unjust for Mr. Briefless?} it would be worth noting that he deponed that poor 4. 
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an to master his victim. 


These considerations are, we 
formers } 
elf-glorification 
int out 
boldly, becau 
i r1ol 
we oe of the rather improbable hypothesis that the Arch- 
— of Canterbury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ed worn positively that he spent the whole evening from 
eight till eleven in the drawing-room of Lambeth Palace. 
in alibi proved by witnesses of doubtful character could 
not weigh a feather’s weight in the scale against the four 
, t facts that a hat just like Miiller’s was found in the car- 
‘soe, that a hat just like Mr. Briggs’s was found in his pos- 


which has filled the daily papers. 


stall. Indeed, when a prisoner is guilty, the more you sift 
the evidence the more clearly does his guilt appear. It is laid 
down as a cardinal rule of cross-examination that you should 
nover ask a question, the answer to which you do not know. 
Serjeant Parry might fairly have assumed that the lining of 
the hat found in the railway carriage was a common one, but 
in his anxiety to make this clear he ventured on putting the 
question to the hatter, and identified the hat to a certainty. 
There were at most but three or four—probably not more 
than two—perhaps but one of these linings, and two wit- 
nesses swore distinctly that Miiller’s hat had such a lining. 
Again, it is sought to show that he was at Camberwell 
at half-past nine, and therefore could not have reached 
the Fenchurch Street Station by ten minutes to ten, This 
depends on the accuracy of a wicked old woman’s recollection 
of the exact date of an event which made no impression on 


called till two months after it had happened,—and not only 
on the accuracy of her memory, but also on the accuracy of her 
cock. While it is certain that if Miiller went straight from 
the Repschs’ house he would have got to Camberwell at a 
quarter to nine, that he did not stop there, and if he went 
straight home again by railway would have travelled by the 
train which conyeyed Mr. Briggs. The case is really a perfect 
instance of the conclusive character of circumstantial evidence. 
If it is strong enough to ensure aconviction, it is the strongest 
ofall cases, for the more closely you go into the facts the 
clearer it gets. A guilty man should leave the evidence alone. 
He may not be acquitted if he does; but he is sure to be con- 
vieted if he does not. 

§o far as the conduct of the trial, assuming the perfection of 
our rules of procedure, is concerned, the praise which has been 
lavished on it is certainly not excessive. Mr. Serjeant Parry 
performed a thankless task with zeal and strict propriety; elo- 
quence, and if a critical judge may feel some doubt whether his 
tactics did not sometimes savour of desperation, he was driven 
on desperate courses by the hopelessness of his case. ‘The 
Solicitor-General, on the other hand, was careful to preserve 


really a masterpiece of cogent reasoning. 
the actors does not prove that our criminal procedure is be- 
yond criticism. And looked at from that point of view this 
trial brings defects into the light which forbid the jurist to 
fill in with the common optimism of the day, and ery, “ Rest 
aud be thankful !”” 





THE BROAD CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 
N ecclesiastical struggle is beginning in Scotland which 


exactly the same as the one now being fought out everywhere 
south of the Tweed. The mode of contest is different, but 
the principle is unchanged. In Scotland there have been fer 


into open conflict. A serious struggle on matters of doctrine 
is therefore very rare, and the mass of the people are on such 
questions so united that the few Ministers who happen to 
entertain original or exceptional views find it discreet to be 
silent. The Free Church did not break off from the Estab- 
lishment on a question of doctrine, but of the fitting relation 





deserves a moment’s attention, for it is in its essence | 


her memory at the time, and to which her attention was not | 


the proverbial moderation of our courts, and his reply was | 
But the skill of | 


| 





| 


} 


| 





9g had a habit of sleeping in the railway carriage, which 'game. There are signs nevertheless that the doubt which is 
disposes of the theory of Miiller’s physical in- | for the hour the question of English Churehmen, the lawful 


limit of freedom within the pale, isalso felt in Scotland. No 


think, of a nature to make | minister of importance seems disposed to raise the standard of 
yause before they unite in swelling the chorus! freedom in matters of belief, to dispute the orthodoxy of the 
We | Confession of Faith, or venture to question the perfectecoherence 
these flaws in our criminal procedure the more of the few thousand propositions laid down in the Shorter Cate- 
se they could not possibly in this case have been! chisms. If a minister 


questions, and a good many do question, 


sto the prisoner. Nothing could have saved | the eternity of future punishment, he holds his tongue, or, as 


Scotchmen put it, “keeps a calm sough,” and hopes in his 
study that his enemies may not be quite so badly off in the next 
world as the Church bids him expect. The desire for greater 
liberty begins, however, to work, and a minister has been found 
daring enough to attack the icy uniformity of discipline. Dr. 
Lee, pastor of the old Grey Friars’ Church in Edinburgh, 
the church which looks down so pleasantly into the finest 
glen ever yet enclosed in a city, is a preacher of the Estab- 


session, that the watch was found in his possession, and that | lishment, bold, eloquent, and original, orthodox we believe, 
he sold the chain early on Monday morning. Every fresh | greatly beloved we know. He has for some years, it would 
fact elicited by the trial did but strengthen the cogency of | seem, entertained a doubt whether bad singing was in itself 
these four. As the matter turned out it would have been better | more acceptable to God than good, whether a rule of disci- 
not to have cross-examined the witnesses for the prosecution | pline which would have deprived King David of his harp 


could be truly Scriptural, whether the fact that prelatical 
churches used organs could be held to prove organs evil, any 
more than prelatical wearing of breeches could prove the 
moral value of going naked. He further doubted whether 
written prayers, if acceptable to the congregation, might not 
edify them even more than prayers committed to memory, 
whether the accumulated expression of the reverence and aspi- 
rations of centuries might not be even more devotional than the 


| outpouring of one mind, which might or might not be gifted 


with the power of communicating its own fervour. So great was 
Dr. Lee’s influence with his congregation that he induced 
them first to tolerate and then to approve his written liturgy, 
not, we believe, to the suppre-sion of extempore prayer, but 
in addition to it, and first to sanction and then to subscribe 
fur an organ to guide the singing. Some dissentients appealed, 
and Dr. Lee was, we believe, after a short struggle rebuked 
by the Presbytery of Edinburgh with all formality. The case 
was carried up to the Assembly, the final governing body, 
which in the Established though not in the Free Church of 
Scotland contains a majority of members in orders. This body 
at once assumed the position taken up by the Bishops in 
England upon so many doctrinal questions. It did not 
attempt to prohibit the innovations on their merits, to decide 
whether organs were Scriptural, or prayers repeated after a 
paper instead of after a preacher acceptable to the Almighty, 
but it laid down the principle that innovations were in them- 
selves evil, that Dr. Lee’s practices were in contravention 
of usage, and that he must discontinue the use of any litur- 
gical form. That is to say, they insisted on the rigid uni- 
formity of practice upon which the Bishop of Gloucester relies 
when he inhibits a man admitted to be orthodox from preach- 
ing in a monastic costume. According to the practice of the 
Church, the Presbytery ought to have carried out this de- 
cree, and ordered Dr. Lee to withdraw his “‘ book ” under pain 
of deposition, but a difficulty intervened. Dr. Lee’s character 
gives him immense influence with that body, which is, more- 
over, habitually more liberal and more inclined to secular 
justice than the provincial bodies. The Presbytery, with a 
moderation to which, shrieks the indignant minister of St. 
Luke’s, ‘‘no parallel ever occurred except in Governments in 
the very last stage of decrepitude,”’ evaded obedience to the 
order, actually “‘connived”’ at the resolution of the people of 
the Old Grey Friars’ Church to do on such matters as they 
chose. A second application to the Assembly met with no 
success, for that body, not caring either to risk a new secession, 
or to declare war on the metropolitan Presbytery, ‘ evaded” a 
new decision. Dr. Lee went unharmed, was not even ex- 





communicated, could not even be deprived of his influence 
with his Presbytery. His church filled, too,—filled till hun- 
dreds stood every Sunday in the court waiting for the doors to 
be opened, his congregation included the ablest men in 
Edinburgh, and there was the greatest reason to fear 


many years only two creeds which attract any great number | that the example might spread. Organ and liturgy in a 
of followers—Calvinism and Deism, and they very seldom come | kirk, and no Janet Geddes to fling so much as a stool !—the 


world was coming to an end !—but what was so be done? To 
appeal again to the Assembly was to expose Presbyterianism 


| to contempt, congregations might learn to believe that the 





“ supreme judicatory,” as it calls itself, was only an ecclesias- 
tical debating club, and the whole system would come 
down with a crash. There was, however, another body, the 


between the Church and the State, and the sacramentarian | Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, to which it was possible to 
difficulty, which is the root of most English theological | appeal, and accordingly on Tuesday the Synod was moved 
disputes, has in Scotland finally ended, Geneva wiuning the | to consider a “ dissent and complaint against the deliverance of 
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the Presbytery of Edinburgh” for refusing to interfere with Dr. 
Le». The poison, however, had penetrated even there, though a 
man not friendly to Dr. Lee was elected Moderator. Dr. Lec in 
a most able speech showed that innovations had crept into the 


THE TREATY OF PEACERE. 
\ E had hoped, we must confess, to avoid al] furth 
mention of the conquest of Denmark by Germ rey 
The victim is dead, the police are too cowardly to ovller 


Church, that the laws, for example, forbade prayers at inquest, and it is no part of our business to deliver loge eve 


funerals, while prayers were always delivered, that his chief 
opponent administered baptism in private, that in fuct he had 
exercised no more than the right of private judgment allowed 
by Church practice, and the Synod accepted unanimously the 


following motion : —‘‘ The Synod dismiss the complaint, and | 


sustain the deliverance of the Presbytery ; and having regard 
to the deliverance of last General Assembly on the report of 
the Committee on Innovations, decline to give the Presbytery 
the injunction proposed by the complainers, and leave them 
to act in the matter as they shall see most expedient for the 
maintenance of peace and order.” Dr. Lee is therefore to be 
Iet alone, and the principle is laid down that worship need 
not be uniform, that each separate Presbytery, at all events, 
is to maintain order and discipline for itself. The same principle 
must sooner or later be extended to matters of doctrine, and 
Scotland has thus gained through the exertions of Dr. Lee 
the possibility—it is as yet no more than that—of a church 
which shall be national but uniform only in essentials, allow- 
ing of any variety of effrt, giving scope to any form of 
capacity, admitting any orderly scheme of public worship, and 
insisting only that all who attempt to teach in it shall equally 
acknowledge the divinity of Christ. They are a long way 
from that point in Scotland yet, but it is to that the inlepen- 


dence of the Presbyteries thus sauctioned by the governing | 


bodies must ultimately tend. 

Oa the merit of the particular questions at issue it is 
perhaps hardly necessary for Englishmen to offer any decided 
opinion. Nobody south of the Tweed pretends to compre- 
hen the religious objection to making an instrument praise 
the God who gave man the brain to make it, or to emitting 
sounds from a pipe of wood as a guide to the sounds emitted 
from a pipe of flesh. The Nonconformists in England have 
long since given up their objection to instrumental music, but 
there are two arguments for a liturgy which do not seem to 
have struck any of those who took part in the debate, and one 


over the blameless murdered. There is, however, a limit 
endurance, and in this case the assassins have distribute - 
effects of the deceased with a cynical disregard of decey : 
‘which in its contempt for law adds a new horror to wes 
crime. The German diplomatists have signed the agrecuanst 
granting their victim pardon for the resistance he “made to 
|robbery, and have contrived in so doing with cynical adroit. 
iness to violate every pretext they themselves set Up for 
| spoliation without surrendering any material portion of the 
spoil. They have indulged themselves to the full in tha 
“superfluity of naughtiness” of which the Scripture speaks 
jas one of the temptations of the wicked, and which jt adds 
| always ensures a special severity of retribution. The War, it 
| will be remembered, was defended on no less than four 
| pretexts,—that the agreements between Denmark and the 
invading Powers had been broken, that the Danish language 
' had been forced upon German immigrants, that Schleswig and 
| Holstein formed a State one and indivisible, and that the 
| Dukedom rested of right with the “legitimate” and morga- 
| natic family of Augustenburg. The first pretext disappeared 
| when the guarantee of Europe was offered for the fulfilment of 
| the treaties, distraint after provision for immediate payment in 
| full being regarded even in civil life as a malicious oppres. 
sion. The second pretext remained, the right of nationality, 
and the Germans have shown in the treaty how far they 
really respect it. They have compelled the Danes to sur. 
render the right of their countrymen in Schleswig to the use 
lof their own tongue, deeming evidently that though it js 
‘highly immoral to mike Germaus talk the language of free- 
men, it is not only expedient but just to make freemen talk the 
language of Germans. “ Viv Victis!” is the true motto, unless 
| indeed one is defeated. We do not assert or think that the 
| Danes of Schleswig lose anything by the exchange. The 
| change of'a language, if gradually effected, and not accompanied 
| by any prohibition of the old one, is not in itself an oppression 


of them is peculiarly applicable to the Scotch ezclesiastical | in Schleswig any more than in Wales. The children of the 
system, The most real of all the objections to a written form | Danish Schleswigers abandon a noble tongue for one at least 
of prayer is that it compels the worshipper to use words | equally grand, far more flexible, and possessing perhaps the 
which may not express his feelings, but the Scotch organiza- | most extensive literature in Europe,—a tongue which has 
tion applies that compulsion already. Thatsystem hands over | jydecd but one disadvantage, that of the forty millions who 
the congregation in the matter of public prayer absolutely | speak it not one man is free; but then what becomes of the 
to the minister. He alone is to lead the devotions of his | principle? The Germans laid it down as a dogma that for 
people, to dictate what is to be asked and what is to be | one nationality to prevent another from employing its mother 
passed over in silence, to arrange the form as well as the |toneue was an unendurable oppression, and on the strength 
substance of the general supplication. Of the extent to which | o¢ that opinion they have prohibited Danes from using theirs, 


ministers sometimes misuse this power every Scotchman is 
aware, and thousands who resist innovation would be heartily 
glad to believe that a liturgical service could be as aceeptable 
to God as the dreary but extempore rubbish they are con- 
demned to aceept. Dr. Lee therefore in reading his prayers 
was only exerting a right entirely within the spirit of his 
whole church system, even though his congregation had not 
assented. Ifa Scotch minister chooses to pray in a style his 
hearers dislike they have no remedy except to stay away, and 
the congregation of Grey Friars had on their own theory no 
right of interference because he repeated every Sunday the same 
strictly orthodox words. The Assembly therefore in directing 
Dr. Lee to give up his book was itself the innovator, was inter- 
fering with a ‘ placed minister” as to the words he might use 
in his prayer. The other argument is the addition, the very 
great addition, which the innovation makes to the reservoir of 
power available for the priesthood. The Scotch system, to its 
own grievous loss, strikes off from the Ministry half the capacity 
of the country, confining the office to the class which is morally 
fitted for the work, is morally fitted and inclined to do it, is 


morally fitted and inclined and can obtain a very high educa- | 


tion, is morally fitted, and inclined, and educated, and able to 
deliver extempore a half hour's sermon arranged in the voca- 


/General Falkenstein, the Prussian Haynau, actually impri- 
|soned a prefect for presuming to address a report to him in 
| any language but German, and in a month we shall fin! the 
| Danish tongue as contraband in Schleswig as_ thieves’ 
slang is in a British court of justice. Principle is for Danes 
to obey, not for Germans to reverence, unless indeed Germans 
are undermost, when principle becomes sacred. The ouly 
way, it would seem, to make them worthy of Heaven is to 
threaten to send them there. 

Again, Schleswig, it was alleged, was a part of Ifol- 
stein, furmed with it an indivisible State which if was not 
competent for Germans to forget except under the pres 
sure of force. It is also a law of Germany that n> fer- 
ritory belonging to the Confederation can be ceded with 
out the consent of the Diet, the only body representing 
the nation entire. Consequently the diplomatists without 
consulting the Diet have violated the unity of the ‘s2- 
surrounded ” —the German mode of describing an isth- 
mus—by ceding a slice of the indivisible State. True it has 
been given up in return for certain Danish “ enclaves, but 
thea, if the indivisitility was conditional on compensation 
the whole might have been surrendered upon adequate 
|payment, say, for example, the consciousness of being 


tive case. ‘The use of the book in praying as of paper in | decently honest. Finally there were the rights of the “ legi- 
preaching enables men who are excellently fitted for the | timate” Priuce. They were beyond all things to be respeeted, 
Ministry, but who are only eloquent with the pen, to devote | jndeed decent Germans like Herr yon Bunsen were anxious 





themselves to the office, an addition of a new, and in many cases 
singularly competent, class. ‘The Scotch, to their eredit be it 
spoken, have never given way to the notion that ignorant men 
make good ministers any more than they make good barristers, 
and they therefore ought to appreciate any chance of an in- 
crease in the intellectual force available for the pulpit. We 
doubt they will not as yet see the matter in that light, but so 
much the more is the credit due to Dr. Lee, who has won for 
them a victory without expecting even the reward of popular 
gratitude. 


| to represent the maintenance of those rights as a kind 
of sacred duty. Consequently the German diplomatists 
lhave insisted on the cession of Lauenburg, which King 
| Christian owns by every right which can by politi 
cal possibility constitute a legitimate” claim. In Lauen- 
|burg he was Duke by hereditary right, by pte 
i treaty, by the fundamental law of Germany, by the repeate 
vote of the Diet, by the admission of his assailants, and by 
ithe election of the people twice repeated. The Powers, who 
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throughout his address to insist on the analogy between the 
wonderful phenomena we were to witness and an ordinary plant. 
After his inaugural explanation, much more eloquently worded 
than we can pretend to reproduce it, the mysterious Brothers, 


[ November 5, 1864, 





loved to ascribe to them, and there was therefore eXAggeration j 
the idea of all that series of pictures, but the boys themselyes ~ ne 
not exaggerated. On the contrary, the very essence of the ve 
was the life-like rendering of lads who were doing thing 


having been bound up by a committee of the audience, including | which lads according to popular judgment ought to leave to men 
the injured person to whom we have before referred, were aecord- | or which only men could do. Cruikshank would have made the 


boys’ figures express the pomposity, precocity, or affectation which 
Leech conveyed through the design and the written seroll, In 
many of his pictures, perhaps the majority, the whole force cop. 
sists in the realistic rendering of a comic incident, and the spirit 
of caricature is not only absent, but it would if present entirely 
destroy the effect. Nothing more laughable, for example, can be 
conceived than a sketch now before us, ‘* An Advertising Medium,” 


ingly planted in the cupboard, and (as the diamond-shaped 
opening still admitted some rays of light from the footlights) these 
were so far turned down as to render the light in the room exceed- 
ingly faint. It was evident to the ear that the shell of their 
peculiar power was quickly broken in this fructifying darkness, and 
that the vital germ beneath was growing up rapidly into a vigorous 
plant of open sesame for Gordian knots: the drawing of cords 





was clearly heard, a hand was pushed out at the window, and soon 
on the return of the lights the open cupboard exhibited the 
Brothers released from their bondage. ‘The same or converse 
operation happened several times, accompanied with much violent 
and discordant fiddling, bell-ringing, &c., in which the germs of 
the peculiar Davenport power appear to blossom or fructify most 
freely ;—happening also, though somewhat more slowly and with no 
discordant music, when flour was put into their hands, which appears 
to restrict partially the fertilizing influence of darkness over the 
Agency; and then the cupboard was abandoned, and in com- 
pensation for a less perfect insulation of the Agency we had a 
more perfect, indeed an absolute, darkness. It was interesting 
to find that while imperfect darkness with insulation in a cup- 
board generates a tying and untying Agency, the variety of 
Agency generated by perfect darkness with less complete insula- 
tion is favourable to the use (or abuse) of musical instruments 
as winged missiles. While the company held hands and the 
Messrs. Davenport sat tied tight in their chairs, the fiddles, 
tambourines, guitars, &c., whizzed violently about the circle, creat. 
ing quite a wind against the cheek, apparently flying hither and 
thither, and depositing themselves finally, sometimes on the 
ground with a violent crash, sometimes with much more thought- 
ful delicacy on individual knees. We ourselves received a fiddle 
that seemed gifted with wings, which after whizzing past us several 
times settled gently into our lap. Nor was the aflinity for knot- 
tying and untying in this variety of the Agency less marked than 
in the more perfect insulation given by the cupboard. Mr. Fay 
was untied in about three minutes of riotous darkness, and 
tied up again in about the same interval of blind unrest. ‘The 
coat was taken from his back anil discovered, on the restoration of 
the light, hanging on the chandelier,—a blossom of the hidden 
Agency which appeared to give peculiar delight and satisfaction. - 

On the whole, we found it much more amusing to accept the 
attitude of mind enforced by the lecturer, and suppose ourselves to 
be fostering a mysterious Agency, which germinated beneath the 
figurative ‘ clotted earth” of ‘*the structure,” budded in winged 
guitars, and blossomed when the coat took to itself wings to flee 
away to the extinguished chandelier, than to assume the forbid- 
ding attitude of the British public denouncivg.a fraud upon its 
faith, and refusing to indulge in a harmless game of philosophic 
blind man’s buff with a humorous transcendentalist from the 
States, 


THE LATE MR. JOHN LEECH. 

HE death of John Leech is a great loss to the public, but 
not exactly for the reason which is to-day upon everybody's 

lip. Ile was noé a great caricaturist, or a caricaturist at all. He 
might possibly have become one, though we do not think his genius 
lay specially in that direction, but he never seriously tried, at least 
in the many years during which he delighted the public who now 
misdescribe him. Satirist he was occasionally, and, if he himself 
thought out some of the sketches he drew, he could rise to a high 
level of pictorial pathos, but his true function was that of a social 
humourist, a man who used his pencil instead of his pen to make 
the humorous side of ordinary life clear to the least observant, to 
reflect the ways and the whims and the follies current in English 
society. 
discernible in artificial life, and specially visible in the pushing 
life of the English middle class, and with a still more rare felicity of 
expression, he generally contrived to make his sketches comic, but they 
were never caricatures. ‘The essence of caricature is the exaggeration 
of some detail, some part of an idea on which the draughtsman per- 
ceives that the impression of the whole idea rests,in which he de- 
tects, to use the phrase of another art, the point which all other 
men have missed, Leech, if he exaggerated at all, which he very 
rarely did, exaggerated the whole meaning, not the figures by which 
he was making hismeaning clear. ‘The boys of the young generation, 
for exa nple, seldom do things quite so mannish as the acts Leech 


Gifted with a rare sense of the ludicrous element always | 


or animated sandwich, regularly enclosed in placards, standing jy 
the Strand while a wicked little street Arab, his face as full of fun, 
and mischief, and rascality as if Murillo had painted him, tickles 
the unfortunate’s nose with a long straw, but a touch of caricature 
in any of the figures would simply have spoilt the design, jy 
another, which made all London laugh, the joke is not in the picture 
at all, which shows simply two street lads pointing at one of thos 
dressed-up errand boys whom pretentious people call pages, but 
in the letter-press, ‘I say Jim, here's Bill been and got the ip. 
fluenza, and broke out all over buttons.” Very often Mr, Leech 
threw aside comedy altogether, and relied for effect simply on realism 
--pretty sketchesof pretty girls in theattitudes in which they are most 
commonly seen, but which painters of Academy pictures studiously 
avoid, and which so to speak excite the memory to a smile. No 
man indeed illustrated more strongly the difference between the 
ultimate tendencies of caricature and of pictorial humour, The 
tendency of the former is towards the grotesque, ending in fan. 
tastic but weird dreams like the“ Dance of Death ;” of the latter 
towards the common-place, ending in sketches like the vapidities 
published in London Soviety, aud it was into this that Leech was 
always in danger of falling. ‘That he did not fall was 
owing partly to his admirable skill as a draughtsman, partly 
to a rich store of native humour, of true genial fun, such ag 
only Englishmen and [talians fully appreciate, partly to some very 
keen antipathies—witness the series of * Flunkeiana” and all 
sketches of foreigners—and partly to an unusually wide experience. 
A man who is London Jitt¢érateur, artist, tourist, and sportsinan all 
at once has scope for the exercise of what faculty of observation 
nature may have bestowed on him, and nature had given Leech a 
very considerable one. Into the respective merits of the two kinds 
of power it is not now necessary to enter. Caricature as an art 
has almost ceased to be practised in England, ard the rising 
generation scarcely understand the estimation in which the few 
professors like Cruikshank left among us were once hell by their 
countrymen. Here and there a few thinkers are left who regret 
the decadence of a great art, who will tell you, and tell you truly, 
that the caricaturist is as much greater than the humorist as the 
poet is greater than the special correspondent, that the one creates 
and the other only copies, that the one requires imagination and 
gives scope to genius, while the other needs only a skilful hand and 
eye, and leaves room only for a faculty of device which is to 
genius what shrewdness is to intellectual power, but the public 
voice is against them. The taste of the day is for realism in 
this, as in all other branches of ait, and as the taste is not 
uusound but only narrow, there is neither object nor use in 
contending too vehemently against it. ‘he success of Mr. 
Leech,—a very real success, or half England would not have 
read the announcement of his death with a sense of personal 
loss, —was due to the readiness with which he perceived the change, 
and seized on the new path it opened to artists like himself, 
gifted with a perception almost amounting to genius, real skill in 
design, and facility in very rapid execution. We question if Mr. 
Leech, had Punch not existed, would have gained a great place 
in art, but Punch unquestionably owes to Mr. Leech a debt no 
amount of money would ever repay. 

|} In his own walk, the representation of 
‘dents from the humorous point of view, he was almost match- 








common inci- 


| less. Whether the subject were Mr. Briggs hugging his first 
| salmon out of the water, or two Frenchmen discussing English 
voracity, or Kdwin slightly bored by Angelina's ezigeance, 
or the street Arab quizzing the street sentry, or the foot- 
man giving in his “resignation,” or the nouveau riche giving 
a party with greengrocers for servants, no one could give to the 
realistic rendering of the simplest accidents so exquisite a flavour 
of absurdity. ‘There is nothing that we know of particularly 
absurd in fly-fishing in the rain, or a footman dropping a plate 
over an exquisite’s whiskers, or an angry old gentleman rating 4 
conductor, or a child bathing in water too cold for him,—but only 
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sox at Leech’s sketches of the victims of those occurrences. 
You can see the oath in the old gentleman's mouth, the groan of 
the exquisite, and the shudder of the child, and gain an idea 
somehow of a slight unreasonableness in all three. The joke was 
never over the head of the public for whom it was intended, yet 
never Coarse, and never tainted by malice. Leech was with his 
neil thoroughly good-humoured, except when depicting foreigners, 
whom he detested and always represents in some grotesquely ridi- 
culous light. In other cases his antipathies, which extended to 
whole classes such as the footmen, the unrefined wealthy, cabmen, 
and old maids, merely gave his work a slight flavour of sarcasm, 
ghich it occasionally required to keep it from insipidity. He re- 
nted on paper precisely the view Punch’s good-humoured Johu 
Bull sometimes takes, and always wishes to take, of the incidents 
around him, and the spectator was pleased by finding his own 
ntest thoughts realized before him. If no laugh was to be 
had his pretty girls were an unfailing resource, and were, on the 
whole, more popular than the comic sketches. We are not at- 
tempting to estimate Mr. Leech’s rank as artist, but if any one 
wishes to compare him with other humorous draughtsmen let him 
study the girls in Punch, and in any of its rivals. Mr. Leech 
could draw girls who were pretty, and ladylike, yet belonged to the 
middle class, and were pursuing ordinary, or it might be undigni- 
fied, occupations—a feat in which at least five-sixths of our comic 
artists fail. ‘The truth seems to have been that, unlike most men 
who think much of the ludicrous side of life, Mr. Leech not only 
anderstood refinement but sympathized with it, and could therefore 
give it expression almost at will—in artizans, for example, as fully 
4s in the Guardsmen he was fond of “ taking down.” 
Itis a striking but not altogether melancholy fact to record that 
a man gifted in such a way and to such a degree should have 
died at 47, a victim to overwork. That seems to have been 
the truth. His morbid hatred of organ-grinders, and indeed of 
all causes of noise, was merely a symptom of the nervous irri- 
tability produced by continuous and exhausting labour. To say, 
as has been said everywhere, that he was killed by organ-grinders 
isabsurd. He was killed by the cause which kills half the literary 
men in London, and everywhere else except Germany, a con- 
tinuous strain upon the mental powers producing in him nervous 
sensitiveness and ultimately disease of the heart, as it produces in 
others paralysis and in a few the habit of intoxication. There is 
no cure for that disease excepting idleness, and we do not know why 
writer or artist should be blamed for not skulking work any more 
than the soldier is blamed for not skulking the bullets. Is it only 
for us that it is immoral to die rather than put off harness ? 
Among reflecting men the manner of Mr. Leech’s death will increase 
their sense of the vacancy caused by the fact, for it proves that he 
laboured in his vocation with loving zeal, that his geuial drawings 
were no result of accidental facility, but of that absorption, that 
energetic, persistent struggle to do the very best circumstances 
will admit that separates the true artist from the man gifted with 
powers which will never yield to the world the result those powers 
were given him toproduce. Mr. Leech’s death, like his best work 
in life, was a protest against pretension. 





MISS KATE TERRY. 

HE new management at the Olympic Theatre ought to be a 
great success. There is more power of intellectual educa- 
tion, as we may call it, of actors and actresses for the full display 
of their powers shown in the management of that little theatre 
than in any other London theatre at the present moment, and 
though this is not wholly new there, it is evidently due to influences 
which have now more undisputed sway than at any previous time; 
and if Mr. Horace Wigan fulfils the promise which he gave on 
Wednesday nizht of entirely postponing his abilities as an actor to 
his duties as a manager we may fairly expect to see the Olympic 
Theatre become not only a very popular theatre, which, thanks to 
the marvellous power of the late Mr. Robson, it has long been, 

but the best school of theatrical art in England. 

The first performance of the present season, in what the man- 
ager fairly called the “New” Olympic Theatre—so thoroughly 
is the building renovated and beautifiel—has brought out 
powers quite unsuspected except by a few in a young actress of 
great capacity, Miss Kate Terry, and has raised Mr. Henry Neville, 
for some time a favourite with the public, to a much higher level 
of dramatic promise. The piece in which their powers have been 
displayed is, as usual, a thoughtful adaptation from the French, 
evidently not made without special reference to the capacity of the 


ing a hand just stealing from behind the moonlit tapestries to drop 
the poison into the glass of medicine by the side of the sleeping 
girl who is fast fading away under its deadly influence. But 
though involving this sensation touch, the play is by no means a 
sensation one, if that implies the subordination of human passions 
and interests to the excitement of mere situation. The situation we 
have mentioned is the only one of its kind in the piece, which is 
really full of the natural play of conflicting emotions. We do not 
mean that the drama has enough elaboration in it to make a good 
reading play. But its action is full, rapid, and very well concen- 
trated, and acted as it is by Miss Terry and Mr, Neville it has an 
intellectual as well as a strong dramatic interest. Had it been pos- 
sible to secure any English actress of Rachel's stamp, to express 
the Grandmother's passionate hatred against the new blood and 
the interloper who threatens to throw her own grandchild into the 
shade, the piece would be really a fine one. Unfortunately this 
character is so wretchedly presented that the deepest line of sha- 
dow in the play has no real depth of blackness in it, and produces 
altogether a shabby effect, the result of which is, that very deep 
secondary interests take the first place in the spectator's atten- 
tion, and a certain disproportion of result is produced. The one 
violent passion of the play misses fire, and the struggle of 
deep but more refined emotions succeeds to the place which it 
should occupy. Fortunately, however, the intensity,—we can call it 
little less, —which Miss Kate Terry shows in this naturally second- 
ary, but, as the play now is, primary character, is sufficient to 
make us forget entirely the disappointment, in the charm of her 
refined, pathetic, and often very powerful acting. 

Perhaps the Welsh names of the dramatis persone are in some 
degree a mistake, for they rather cool external curiosity about the 
play, and there is nothing really Welsh about the conception of any 
of the characters. The motive for laying the plot in Wales two 
centuries ago is obviously to justify in some measure that depth of 
passion for the ancient blood from which the crime we have re- 
ferred to springs, and, by giving a fair excuse for strong local 
superstitions, to introduce a slight complication in the plot which 
prolongs the suspense of the audience as to the real author of the 
crime. For the rest, all the leading characters are thoroughly 
English and thoroughly modern, and there is no attempt to pre- 
serve, except in costume, the antique character of the piece. 
It is the silliest purism to say, with some of our contemporaries, 
that there is anything immoral in the plot. If evil passions, dis- 
tinctly marked as evil, are immoral, we do not know a drama either 
of Shakespeare or any one else which might not be so characterized. 
The action of the piece is sufficiently simple. Asecond wife neglected 
and almost deserted for ten years by her husband (Lord Penarvon) 
is left during that time in his lonely old Welsh castle, with the 
daughter of the first wife and her grandmother, Lady Penarvon’s 
own daughter is taken away from her in childhood and educated 
in Belgium, where she falls in love with a Welsh neighbour who 
casually visits his sister at her school. ‘This gentleman, not being 
of equal rank with her, fears a rebuff from her parents, and, before 
he declares or mentions his passion, devotes himself assiduously to 
her neglected mother, thereby unintentionally exciting in her, 
first gratitude and then love. Lord Penarvon returns from his 
roué life at Court with a fixed purpose to recover his wife's 
love, and at the same time brings back a proof of the King’s 
favour in the shape of a patent of nobility for the Welsh 
gentleman who has fallen in love with his younger daugh- 
ter, on condition that he shall marry his elder daughter 
by his first wife. This scheme greatly delights the old 
grandmother, who hates Lady Penarvon and her child, and she 
exerts all her influence to carry it into effect. The first act, 
therefore, shows Lady Penarvon receiving her truant husband's 
penitence with hauteur and embarrassment, discovering that her 
own daughter is the real object of the love which she, and the 
grandmother also, had imagined was directed to herself, crushing 
the passion at once in tenderness for her child, and then bitterly 
repenting its guilt, and finally winning over her husband to ask 
for a change in the King’s intention which shall permit her own 
daughter, instead of the unwilling half-sister, to become the wife 
of the new noble. The elder child is grateful because she is 
attached to her cousin, a physician who has studied the then new 
sciences of physiology and chemistry. ‘The younger one is still 
more grateful. But the grandmother's fury is so deeply roused 
that a stroke of paralysis ends the act. 

In the second act she has but partially recovered, and is wheeled 
about, apparently a paralytic, in her chair; but the poisoning of the 





young actress who gives the great charm tothe piece. It is some- 
what of a sensation play,—the plot turning on a secret attempt to 
polson, and the critical scene, the spectacle scene of the play, show- 


youngest daughter has begun. ‘The grandmother, knowing of Lady 
Penarvon’s temporary passion for her own child's lover, coutrives to 
get possession of her diary, which so falls into the hands of Lord 
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Penarvon, and is found to contain the record of guilty feelings, his brother George is said to have played into the heii du 
ae 


and one sentence in which she expresses her belief that if it should 
appear she had a rival either she or her rival must die. We need 
not carry the story further. We have said enough to show that 
suspicion of the worst of all crimes, the murder of her own daughter 
from jealousy, falls upon the penitent wife and mother in the 
midst of her anguish at the daily declining health of her child. 
The young physician has discovered the nature of the complaint, 
and that the attempt, though no one knows to whom it is 
due—the grandmother is held guiltless in consequence of 
ler seeming paralysis—is renewed by some inscrutable means 
day by day. Miss Terry as Lady Penarvon has to express the 
conflicting emotions of shame, returning tenderness for her 
husband, indignation and horror at his fearful suspicions, the 
intrepid love for her child which defies all attempt to separate the 
two, and something almost of momentary maternal fury when, 
still smarting herself under suspicion, she discovers that the 
origin of the attempt is at last divined, but the surmise con- 
cealed, by the granddaughter of the guilty woman, who simply 
urges her sister to leave the castle at once, and hesitates of course 
to denounce the criminal. It is scarcely possible to speak too 
highly of Miss Kate Terry’s representation of these various and 
subtly blended emotions. There is nothing of the conventional 
actress about her. She is always refined, delicately refined in 
manner, and yet the compass of various passion she throws into her 
part more than satisfies her audience. ‘The hauteur equally mingled 
of resentment and embarrassment with which she receives her 
husband's first entreaties for pardon, the restrained pride of her 
manner, half accusation, half repulse, in telling him that he 
cannot hope to re-kindle the passion which his own neglect 
and coldness have extinguished,—the working of her face when 
her daughter pours her own passion into her ears, are all finely 
given. But the scene in which her husband confronts her with 
her own written confessions, accuses her not only of unfaithful- 
ness to him, but crime against her child, is perhaps the finest in 
the play. Self-accused, she at first cowers at his feet a confused 
indistinct figure, all the outlines lost, in the depth of her shame 
and remorse; but when she hears herself charged first with heart- 
lessness, then with guilt towards her child for whom she sacrificed her 
passion, she gradually draws herself up in amazement and indigna- 
tion, till at last she turns upon her husband, her head thrown 
back, her eyes dilated, but without the faintest tone of rant, in a 
storm of wounded feeling. The intensity and yet delicacy of passion 
with which she delivers the passage ending, * the wife you have a 
right to accuse, but you shall not outrage the mother,” is, we think, 
the best piece of tragic acting by an Englishwoman we have ever 
seen. We do not know how wide may be the compass of Miss Kate 
Terry's power, but we who saw and admired her in the “ Duke's 
Motto” and in Ophelia with Mr. Fechter had certainly no conception 
of its extent. She is exceedingly well supported by Mr. Neville 
and Mr. Coghlan, and could the grandmother be represented by a 
better actress than Miss Bowring, whose dumpy self-satisfaction 
of expression contrasis ludicrously with the hate she tries to pour 
forth, the play would be one of much power. As it is, Miss ‘lerry’s 
acting alone ought to give it a very wide popularity. 





<= 


THE HAMILTON-DOUGLASES.—(CONTINUED.) 

AMES Y. himself at length experienced the misery of disap- 

pointed hopes and wounded pride. He lost his twosons, and his 
mad appointment of his favourite Oliver Sinclair to the command 
of his army produced the disgraceful rout of Solway Moss in 1542, 
when 10,000 Scots fled at the sight of 300 English cavalry. 
The King sank under the blow. The birth of a daughter, 
the misguided Mary, only produced the mournful exclama- 
tion, “It came with a lass, and it will pass with a lass!" 
and on the 13th December of the same year he expired it was said, 
of a broken heart, in the thirty-first year of his age, and the Earl 
of Angus and the Douglases, after an exile of fifteen years, pre- 
pared joyfully to return to Scotland. Their forfeiture was reversed 
in Parliament, March 13, 1543, Kilspindie’s son Archibald re- 
ceiving back his father’s estates, Arran was Regent, and Beaton 
had the leadership of another party, and the Douglases, though 
their recovered power was far inferior to that which they formerly 
possessed, formed a third party, intrigued with the others, and 
carried on a secret correspondence with England. They were 
solemnly assoilzed in Parliament from treason for this latter 
offence, December 12, 1544, and a raid of the English borderers 
in 1545, under Sir Ralph Evers—‘ keen Lord Evers,”—broke the 
alliance of Angus with England. Evers had the folly to desecrate 





Melrose, the burial-place af the Douglases, and Angus (though | difliculty Morton balanced the conflicting interests of the seliis 


| English) joined Arran, and after an unsuccessful atte 
| rose overtook and routed the English at Ancram Muir Evers f 
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in the engagement. Angus commanded the van of the 
army at the fatal battle of Pinkie, September 10, 1 
pulsed the English at lirst, but being harassed by their archers 
and endeavouring to shift his ground, the movement was construed 
by the borderers int» a flight, a great panic ensued, and the Scots 
were totally routed with a loss of 10,000 men, Sir George 
Douglas, the Earl's brother, falling in the fight. In the same year 
Angus, making a “resignation” of the whole estates of the Earl. 
dom, obtained three new charters to himself, his wife, their son 
and heir apparent James Douglas in fee, and the heirs male of his 
body, in default to the heirs male of the Earl and his assigns for 
ever, of the lordships and baronies of Keremure, Abernethy, gl. 
kirk, Jedburgh Forest, Bonkle, or Bonkill, and Prestoun, Douglas 
Crawford-Douglas, Temptallon, Bothwell, Dunsyre, and Kettle. 
scheil. ‘The Earl died at Temptallon Castle in 1556. His only son by 
his third wife Margaret, daughter of Robert Lord Maxwell, having 
died before him, he was succeeded by his nephew David, seventh Earl 
of Angus, eldest son of the Sir George Douglas who fell at Pinkie, 
This David was sickly in body and inactive in habits, and only 
survived to the year 1558. He married Margaret, daughter of Sip 
John Hamilton of Clydesdale, brother of James, second Ear) of 
Arran and Governor of Scotland, by whom he left a son, Archibald, 
who succeeded as eighth Earl of Angus when only two years old, 
being placed under the guardianship of his uncle, James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton, the celebrated Regent of Scotland. 

‘This latter nobleman wasthe real head of the Douglas family during 
the troublous times of the reign of Mary and the minority of James 
VI. He was the second son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendriech, 
brother of the sixth Earl of Angus, and shared his father and 
uncle’s misfortunes. While they were exiles in England young 
James Douglas lived in disguise in the Highlands under the name 
of James Innes, or “ James the Grieve,” from the office of bailiff 
the functions of which he pecformed. In this condition of life he 
gained that intimate knowledge of men and that practical knowlelge 
of life which enabled him afterwards to exercise so important an 
influence over the history of Scotland. He married Lady Elizabeth 
Douglas, daughter of James third Earl of Morton, the descendaut 
(as we have already mentioned) of a younger branch of the earlier 
Douglases and in virtue of a charter of his father-in-law James 
Douglas succeeded him in 1553 in the Earldom of Morton and in 
his extensive estates, including the barony of Dalkeith, several 
other baronies and Jands in the counties of Peebles, Haddington, 
Lanark, Kirkcudbright, Fife, Perth, and Duuofries, with limitations 
over eventually, in default of the immediate relatives of Jame 
Dougl.s, to collaterals of the previous line of Morton, He was 
sworn a Privy Councillor in 1561, and appointed High Chancellor 
of Scotland in 1563. It is impossible to follow his career in detail, 
for it is identical with the history cf the period, but his share in 
the murder of Rizzio is well known. He had to fly the kingdom 
from the vengeance of Mary, but Bothwell obtained his pardon, 
enlisted him against Darnley and endeavoured to procure his par- 
ticipation in the murder of the unhappy King; but Morton 
sagaciously refused to join unless he had the express orders of the 
Queen under her handwriting. He took part subsequently against 
Bothwell, co-operated with the Regent Moray, was again made 
High Chancellor and also High Admiral, and commanded the van 
of the army which defeated Mary at the battle of Langside in 1568. 
He was one of the Commissioners sent to England to prefer au 
accusation against Mary, and on the death of the Earl of Marthe 
office of Regent of Scotland was conferred on him, November 2, 
1572. Even during the nominal regency of Mar he had regulatal 
every public measure, and on Mar’s death the administration 
seems to have devolved as a matter of course upon him. “ He was 
supported by the great majority of the nobles, by the influential 
party of the Church, and by the friendship of England.” Mortou’s 
regency, which lasted for six years, was like himself, firm and 
vigorous, but unsparing and.exacting. His ability was adumittel 
and admired even by his enemies. He held firmly by the English 
alliance under great difficulties, and yet maintained the natioual 
dignity better than any ruler of Scotland bad done since the civil 
troubles of that kingdom began. Property and person were made 
secure in Scotland, and he himself never used a guard, and would 
pursue his diversions, “ walking abroad with his fishing-rod over 
his shoulder or his hawk on his wrist.” The Borders were curbel 
into quietness, and the foreign commerce increased so rapidly that 
in 1575 Killigrew, the English Ambassador, reckoned Scotland able 


to raise 20,000 mariners. On the other hand, while with — 
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nobles, and maintail 
he had alienated the 
his exactions. 
of the most af 


t to say that if he did not speedily change his measures 
no fy 


the same burghers’ hands which had put him up would as surely 
all him down ag tin. He had alienated the affections of the Kirk 
and of the ministers by setting up a form of episcopacy, the 
« Tulchan Bishops,’ as the common people contemptuously called 
them, an allusion well understood in the Scotch dairies, implying 
their being mere instruments for the Regent's own purpose. Ile had 
created them they said merely t> place dependents and kinsmen 
of his own in seats of office and profit, and Morton's well-known 
e added to the force of this imputation, while his profligate 


avaric ne 
life gave alditional support to the outery. On the other 


private / . 
hand, Morton incensed at the demagogical spite of the clergy, 
siid openly that there wou'd be no peace or order in the 
country till some of the ministers were hanged. In March, 
1578, a conspiracy against Morton, headed by Argyll, proved 
successful, the young King being persuaded to sanction the 
measures of the conspirators. Morton, summoned to surrender the 
Regency, yielded to the storm, and James himself assumed 
nominally the government of the kingdom. Morton after a short 
interval of apparently unambitious retirement regained his power, 
but only to lose it again, and ultimately his life, by the as- 
cendancy of Captain James Stewart, the King’s favourite. On his 
resignation of the regency he had obtained Royal pardon for all 
nisdeeds he might have committed at any former period, and this 
had been ratified by Parliament on the 25th of July. But in 
defiance of this he was accused by Captain Stewart, 30th December, 
1580, of being accessory to the murder of Darnley, committed 
prisoner to Dunbar Castle, removed to Edinburgh Castle in May, 1581, 
brought to trial and found guilty on the Ist of June, and executed 
the next day by the guillotine, called “the Maiden,” which he 
had himself introduced into Scotland. He died with dignity and 
calm courage, professing only his penitence for his past misconduct 
in private life. He is described as of low stature, handsome, and of a 
graceful bearing. With all his faults he was probably the greatest 
of the House of Douglas, certainly the one of that family to whom 
Scotland is most indebted as a nation, though his character was 
rather of the type of Strafford than of Pym. ‘The estates of 
Morton, who died without issue, were by his attainder forfeited to 
the Crown; but after the title and estates had been granted to 
John Lord Maxwell, grandson of the third Earl, an Act of 
Indemnity having been passed in 1585 and letters of “rehabi- 
litation ” of the late Earl having been issued, Lord Maxwell was 
deprived of the title, which descended on Morton's nephew, 
Archibald, eighth Earl of Angus, as next heir of entail, and on his 
death in 1588 on Sir William Douglas of Lochleven. 

Archibald, the eighth Earl of Angus, whose career was politi- 
cally amore moderate but l-ss decided copy of his uncle's, gained 
the name of ** the Good Karl,” which in some respects he seems to 
have merited. Ile received several grants of lands chiefly in the 
county of Lanark and the hereditary offices of Steward of Fife and 
Keeper of the Palace of Falkland. He was also one of the Wardens 
of the Marches, in which office he is said to have acted with 
great capacity aud justice. On his uncle’s execution he retired 
into England, where he became a great friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, but in 1582, after the raid of Ruthven, he returned to 


| Paris, March 3, 1611. 


— 


ved the power of the Crown against them all, | the antiquities and history of Scotland, and wrote a chronicle of 
affections of the middie and lower orders by | the Douglases. 
The merchants of the capital resisting these, some | Earls of Errol and Huntley in 1592 in a treasonable plot with the 


Muent had been imprisoned by him, and they serupled | 
| 


Becoming a Roman Catholic he engaged with the 


King of Spain to re establish their faith in Scotland. He was 
seized January 1, 1592, and committed to the castle of Edinburgh, 
but escaped in February to the north, where he joined the 
two other Earls, and they came into the King’s presence on 
the 11th of October and offered to submit to a legal trial. 
In November it was declared that they should be exempted from 
any inquiry into their correspondence with Spain, but should either 
renounce ‘*Popery ” before February, 1594, or depart from the 
kingdom. However, they did neither, and continued their 
correspondence, Angus, however, not going to the same extre- 
mities as the other two. In 1603 he hada new charter to him- 
self and his eldest son of the earldom of Angus, and retiring to the 
Continent passed the rest of his life in acts of devotion, dying at 
Ilis son, William, the eleventh Earl, was 
noted chiefly for his hospitality and the magnificence of his house- 
hold at Douglas Castle, in which he surpassed all the other noble- 
men of Scotland. Charles I. made him Chief Warden of the Bor- 
ders, and on 17th June, 1633 (the day before his coronation in 
Scotland), raised him in the peerage as MArquis oF DovGLas. 
Joining Montrose after his victory at Kilsyth, Aug. 1615, he shared 
his defeat at Philiphaugh on the 13th September, but escaping 
made terms with the successful Covenanters. In Cromwell's Act of 
Grace and Pardou in 1654 his fine was set down at 1,000/., and he 
died on the 19th February, 1669. [le was twice married. From 
his first marriage sprang the extinct Dukedom and Barony of 
Douglas and the present Countess of [fome, the heiress general of the 
ILouse of Douglas ; from his secon:l marriage procee(s the present 
Ilouse of Hamilton-Douglas, which represents the heir male of the 
Douglases. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, eldest son of the eleventh Earl of 
Angus and first Marquis of Douglas, was also fined 1,000l. in 
Cromwell's Act of Grace, and died in 1655 before his father. 
Ilis son James succeeded his grandfather as second Marquis of 
Douglas, was a Privy Councillor to Charles IT. and James IL., and 
died February 25,1700. Ilis two elder sons died before him, and 
he was succeeded as third Marquis of Douglas by his son, Archi- 
bald, who on the 18th April, 1703, was created Duke of Douglas, 
Marquis of Angus and Abernethy, Viscount of the Forest 
of Jedburgh, and Lord Douglas of Bonkill, Prestoun, and 
Roberton. At the Union with England the Duke entered 
a formal protest against this Act prejudicing the right of the 
House of Douglas and Angus to lead the van of the Scotch 
army, to carry the crown of Scotland in procession, and to 
give the first vote in Parliaments, councils, and convocations in 
Scotland. On the rebellion of °15 the Duke called out his 
retainers on the side of the House of Hanover, and served as a 
volunteer in the battle of Sheriff Muir. He died at Edinburgh, July 
21,1761. ‘The ducal title then became extinct, but the Marquisate 
of Douglas devolved on the descendant of William Douglas, Earl of 
Selkirk and Duke of Hamilton, eldest son of the first Marquis of 
Douglas by his second marriage, who had married the heiress of the 


IIamiltons. ‘There was a great-law suit known as the “ Douglas 
Case” consequent on the death of the Duke of Douglas. He had 


left his real and personal property to his nephew, Archibald Stewart, 
the son of his sister, Lady Jane Douglas, by Sir John Stewart of 





Grandtully, Perthshire. The Duke of Hamilton in 1762 tried to 


Scotland, and was one of the associate lords who then obtained | establish that Archibald Stewart was not the son of Lady Jane 


possession of the government. 
power and required them to surrender by a proclamation, which 


In 1583 James shook off their | Douglas, but this was decided against him in 1771. On the other 


| hand, Mr. Stewart (who took the name of Douglas) claimed the 


Anus obeyel. But in 1584, with the Earl of Mar and Lord Earldom of Angus. But no decision was given on the point, and 
Glamis, he seized the castle of Stirling, and issued a proclamation | he was created a British peer as Baron Douglas of Douglas on the 
against Stewart, now created Earl of Arran, the King’s minion. | gt) July, 1790. ‘This title on the death of his grandson James, 


On the King advancing against them, however, with an army they 
were obliged to fly into England. Angus was then attainted in 
the Parliament which met in 1584. However, the next year he 
returned with the other banished lords, overthrew and expelled 
Arran, and obtained a pardon for themselves and a restitution of 
their properties. Angus did not long survive this final success, 
dying in 1588, as people said, from the effects of sorcery. Leaving 
no children he was succeeded as ninth Earl of Angus by his 
relative, William, grandson of Sir William Douglas of Glenbervie, 
second son of Archibald “ Bell-the-Cat.” He was a zealous 
Partizan of the Reformation in the days of Mary, and succeeded 
to the Earldom of Angus in 1588, in spite of the opposition of King 
James, who claimed it as the grandson of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the daughter of the sixth Karl of Angus by the Queen-Dowager 


fourth Lord Douglas, in 1857, also became extinct, and the family 
estates of the Douglases then devolved on his niece, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Montagu Scott, last Lord Montagu of 
Borgston, and wife of the present Earl of Home. We now turn 
to the male line of the Douglases, which became the heir general 
of the Hamiltons, and-proceed to give some account of the latter 
family. 
Ture House or HamMinton, 


The earliest ancestor who can be assigned with any evidence 
to the Hamiltons is, as we have already mentioned, Gilbert de 
Hameldun, whose son, Sir Walter, swore fealty to Edward I. in 
1292 and 1294, and afterwards espousing the cause of “ the 





Bruce,” had from the latter, March 10, 1516, a charter of Machane 


of Scotland. The ninth Karl died July, 1591, and was succeeded in Clydesdale, to which on the 28th July, 1523, was added the 
by his son William, tenth Earl of Angus, who was well versed in! barony of Kinneil in the sheriffdom of Edinburgh, with the lands 
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of Larbert and Aldcathi, and also the barony of Caprow (now 
Hamilton) in the sheriffdom of Lanark. Ile was twice married— 
his second wife being Mary, daughter of Sir Adam de Gordoune— 
and he left two sons. From the younger, John, are descended the 
Earls of Haddington. ‘The elder son, Sir David, was taken pri- 
soner with David Bruce at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 1346, but 
immediately ransomed. Ilis seal is attached to tlie Act of Settle- 
ment of the Crown of Scotland, 1371, and he died in 1374. His 
eldest son, Sir David, used the designation * De Hamylton,” which 
neither his father nor grandfather had used, though it had been 
employed by some of the younger branches of the family. Te had 
a grant of the lands of Bothwell Muir in 1377, and having 
married Johannetta, dawghter of Sir Edward Keith, Great 
Mareschal of Scotland, was deal before 1392. His eldest son, Sir 
John de Hamilton, succeeded his father as Lord of Cadyow. He 
was taken prisoner by the English, but obtained an order to be set 
at liberty October 28, 1398. ile married a daughter of Sir James 
Douglas of Dalkeith, and his third son by her, ‘Thomas, was the 
ancestor of the Earls of Clanbrassil, the Viscounts of Limerick, and 
The eldest son, Sir James Hamilton 


other families in Ireland. 
for the ransom of 


of Cadyow, was one of -the hostages 
James I. in 1424, when his income is estimated at 500 marks, 
and after his return home was made a Privy-Councillor and 
knighted, His fourth son, Gawin, was ancestor among other 
families of the Huamiltons of Bothwellhaugh—immortalized 
or damned to fame by the murder of the Regent Moray. 
The eldest son, Sir James Hamilton, was created a lord of 
arliament, 28th June, 1445, by Royal charter regranting him 
the lands and baronies of Cadyow, and Machane, and the supe- 
riority of the lands of Hamilton farm, and the lands of Corsbaskat, 
in the sherifidom of Lanark, and the barony of Kinneil, in the 
sheriffdom of Linlithgow, resigned by him into the King’s hands,— 
all which were erected into one free lordship, to be denominated in 
future the lordship of Hamilton, and the manor-house of the said 
James Hamilton, called the Orchard, in the barony of Cadyow, to 
be in future the principal messuage of the lordship, and to be styled 
** HAmiLron,” and the said James was by the same Charter created 
and nominated hereditary lord of * our Parliament,” ‘ the said 
James and his heirs performing to us and our heirs and successors, 
Kings of Scotland, the services due and wout.” Lord Hamilton 
was one of the Commissioners to conclude a peace with the English 
in 1449, and in 1451 founded the collegiate church of Hamilton. 
He joined the Douglases in their illegal association against every 
authority in 1451, but submitted with them in 1452, after the 
death of the Earl. He had a charter of seisin from the Douglas 
of the barony of Drunisargard, and from Malise, Karl of Menteith 
and Lord of Kympunt, whose sister Euphemia he had married, 
he had on December 17, 1453, a charter to him and his heirs male 
by her of the lands of Klastone, in the lordship of Kympunt and 
constabulary of Linlithgow. We have already mentioned his 
junction with the Douglases in their rebellion of 1454 and his 
desertion of them at Abercorn, which led to the downfall of the 
great Earls of Douglas. ‘This is the first remarkable instance of 
the political vacillations by which the Hamiltons are so unfortu- 
nately distinguished in the history of Scotland. He was appointed 
in 1455 Sheriff of Lanark, and had a grant of the baronies of 
Drumsargard and Cormunoock in the same county, forfeited by 
Douglas.- He had also a charter of the 23rd of October with a 
great number of limitations of the baronies of Drumsargard, 
Hamilton, and Machane in Lanark; of the barony of Kinneil in 
Linlithgow; the lands of Kirkgunzean and Corstraithane in 
Kirkcudbright ; and of Cessford in Roxburgh—all united into the 
free barony of Hamilton. On the Gth August, 1457, he hada 
grant of Fynmarde in Renfrew, forfeited by the Douglas. He 
was a benefactor to the College of Glasgow, the master and 
students of which were thereby bound daily after dinner and 
supper to pray for the souls of his lordship and Kuphemia 
his wife. He was often engagel in negotiations, and in 1472 
was one of the Ambassadors Extraordinary to the Court of Eng- 
land. On the 13th May, 1473, he had charters of part of the 
lordship of Bothwell and of half of the barony of Crawfordjoln 
in Lanark. He died November 12, 1179. Ilis second wife was 
Mary, eldest daughter of King James II., and widow of Thomas 
Boyd, Earl of Arran, By her he left a son, James, who succeeded 
as second Lord Hamilton. H6é also left several natural sons, who 
are more or less mentioned in the annals of those times. ‘The 
Hamiltons thus became the heads of one of the collateral branches 
of the Royal House of Scotland, a pedigree which the family have 
never forgotten since, but which has brought with it a long train 
of misfortunes to them. ‘They now begin to assume a very promi- 


| nent position in the history of Scotland, but our notice of Ves 
career is necessarily limited to its salient points. = 
James, the second Lord Ilamilton, son of the Princess M 
tt Ma: 


Stewart and nephew to James ILI., was infeft in the heritab] 
sheriffship of Lanark, 1489, and had a charter of the lands : 
Paddocruke, 30th May, 1498. In 1503 he was sworn a Prin 
Counciller to his cousin, James LY., and being sent to England t 

conclude the marriage with Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. W . 
created after the nuptials Earni or Annan, with a charter, hagie 
11, 1503, to him and the heirs male of lis bocy, of the lands and earl. 
dom of Arran in the shire of Bute, on account of his relationship to 
the King and his services in negotiuting the marriage, as especiall 

stated in the charter. He had also a charter of the same a 
establishing him the King’s justiciary within the bounds of Arran, 


BOOKS. 
—@— 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE,* 

Tur Perpetual Curate, though it perhaps contains no single 
sketch quite so fresh and full of humour as ‘Tozer the dairyman and 
principal chapelwarden of the Independent congregation g 
Carlingford, is a more perfect work than * Silein Chapel,” mainly 
because it has no vein of melodramatic alloy like that otherwise 
| inimitable story. Every character introduced has more or legs 
| of real study and experience embodied in it, nor is the humour 
| with which the necessary imperfections of cc ‘lesiastical personages 
and arrangements are sketched quite so merciless and contemp- 
tuous as when the anuthoress had to deal chielly with Dissenters, 
The workmanship is not only good but singularly uniform; there 
are skilful intellectual touches in every page, and even when the 
last thread of the story is displayed, we read with quite as much 
interest as before, to the very last page, confident that the 
minute strokes of insight and humour with which every character 
is shaded will not cease till theend. In“ Salem Chapel” the rubbishy 
element connected with Susan’s romance sounded so striking a 
discord in the tale, that we had to re-assure ourselves repeatedly 
that we were under no delusion as to the realistic power of the 
more striking features. Here there is nearly perfect keeping in 
the whole, and the only very faint jar upon the ear is a certain 
feminine trick of style which may be noticed in every page in 
which any sort of dialogue occurs,—the attempt of the au- 
thoress to add to the effect by paventhetically characterizing each 
speaker afresh in relation to the speech just made with a telling 
adjective instead of the less obtrusive adverb,—a trick which 
gives a slight effect of consciousness and e¢//usion to the painting, 
and becomes at last rather annoying. ‘The constant interpolation 
of such descriptive parentheses as ‘said the aggrieved woman,” 
“said the indignant woman,” “said the unsuspicious man,” 
“ cried the trembling little woman,” “said the middle-aged lover,” 
which recur so constantly and 








“said the dauntless curate,” 
sometimes awkwardly as to recall to the reader (which the cor 
responding adverbs would not do) that all the characters are at 
work under the continuous criticism of the mind which delineates 
them, is the only weakness and mannerism of the book, and 80 
trifling a one that it might be removed in a new edition. 
Sparingly used, as itis by Thackeray for instance, this mannerism 
gives a not untrue or unpleasant impression that the characters 
are what they are by no will of the author, who discovers but 
does not create, and is even compelled to criticize them. But 
used so lavishly as it is in this book it rather overshoots its 
natural effect, and produc’s an impression of undue interference 
by the author to call attention to her own points. 

This is so petty a criticism that we should certainly not have 
made it at all were not the tale so nearly perfect in its kind as 
to make the slightest blemish visible. For the rest, the critie 
has little to do but to point out tie many slight but admirable 
sketches lighted up by a delicate humour that seldom exag- 
gerates even by a hair’s-breadth, which the tale contains. Per- 
haps the best of all are the Rector of Carlingford and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan. ‘The good rector’s Welsh warmth of temper and 
Welsh coldness ot sentiment, the irritable weakness with which 
he looks on encroachments upon his parish without knowing how 
which (without malice) he 








| to deal with them, the haste with 
catches at unfounded reports unfavourable to the Perpetual 
Curate, and the mess he makes of his judicial functions in the 


inquiry into them, the annoyance? he feels with his wife for not 
believing in them, the uneasiness with which (in his respect for her 
wads her dissent, and the dull, 


good judgment) he nevertheless reg J 
* Chronicles of Curlingtord 1% By the Author of “Salem 


3 vols. London: bla 


Chapel,” &c. 
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nscious, business-like magnanimity with which he finally 
makes amends by rec ommending his rival for his own living on 
his resignation, are drawn with the most masterly hand, Still 
more subtle, however, 1s the picture of Mrs. Morgan’s state of 
mind towards her husband. A woman not only of sense and 
judgment, but of fine sensibility, she has married late in life 
after a ton years’ engagem nt, and feels with a regret—almost so 
assionate as to contradict her impression—that, in the interval, 
the warmth and nobleness of youthful feelings have died away. 
The dismay with which she sees her husband, of whom up to her 
marriage she had hoped to make a hero, indulging in what she 
thinks almost malignant feelings against his rival, and eagerly 
catching up the idle gossip unfavourable to him, the despair with 
which she tells herself that these petty fee ings would not have 
gained any hold on him had they not waited so patiently for their 
marriage during those ten years for his promotion, the feminine 
sagacity with which she half-controls her own regrets and half- 
vents their bitterness on the unlucky curate who fans her 
husband's clerical animosity, are blended most delicately with 
the over-nicety of a woman still half a spinster in habits and 
tastes. ‘The glaring pattern of a drawing-room carpet with which 
the previous Rector of Carlingford had provided the rectory, and 
which it was thought too expensive to replace, is an especial theme 
of constant irritation to poor Mrs. Morgan,—not that humourous 
jrritation which a woman would feel to whom such matters had as- 
sumed their right subordiuation in life,—but the grave irritation 
which they would cause to one who had long looked forward to mar- 
riage as the beginning of full true life, and yet found it setting 
inmotion a variety of pettier annoyances, and cares, and trials of 
temper than had ever before beset her. Mrs. Morgan is a sketch 
of rare ability and even pathos. Perhaps she is a little too rude 
toher husband’s curate, Mr. Leeson, about that All Souls’ pudding, 
ruder than a lady—and she isa perfect lady—could well make 
up her mind to be. But the last and most bitter outburst of 
her annoyance with him is admirably done and quite adequately 
justified. Nor can anything be better than the outbreak of emo- 
tion quite unintelligible to her husband, with which Mrs. Morgan 
discovers that that worthy man has not been cherishing any 
really evil passions against his rival the Perpetual Curate but 
only following the bent of rather warm and sensitive preju- 
dices, when he proposes finally to recommend his ecclesiastical 
opponent as his own successor. 

Young Mr. Wentworth, the Perpetual Curate himself, though 

very well done so far as he gues, is scarcely so individual a sketch. 
He seems to have an intellect as well as a character of his own, 
and yet one is never quite sure whether this is so or not,—per- 
haps anot very unusual state of things with a clergyman. ‘There 
is a wide cnough opening for showing it in his discussions with 
the brother who turns Roman Catholic, but he does not give even 
a glimpse of his intellectual ground in stopping at Puseyism and 
not going on to Romanism. Probably the author means to 
indicate that his Puseyism was chiefly youthful taste, and that 
he himself had a glimpse of something much broader and deeper 
that would ultimately undermine his Puseyism, but at all events 
she fails to paint the speculative side of his character as George 
Eliot would have done, and gives us only that High Church gritti- 
ness,if we may apply so common-place an expression to so lofty a 
characteristic, which rather prefers to take refuge from the greater 
problems of life in pointless wonder at the admirable spiritual 
arrangements made for all occasions by “our Church.” “If it 
were only as easy,’ says the authoress with a stroke of delicate 
humour, “ to know what ought to be done in one’s personal affairs 
as to decide what was the due state of mind expected by the 
Church on the second Sunday afier Easter! But being under that 
guidance, at least he [ Mr. Wentworth] could not go wrong in his ser- 
mon which was one point of ease amid the many tribulations of the 
Curate of St. Roque’s.” Every one knows only too many clergy- 
men whose intellects snatch at such excuses for not ranging into 
any wide field, and perhaps the fault here is rather in claiming for 
the Perpetual Curate at all that wider reach of mind which is 
not put in evidence, than in limiting the picture as the author has 
done. But no doubt her main difficulty lies in the sketch of the 
speculative side of thinking men’s characters. A touch or two 
of subtlety and much promiseare given to the very shadowy sketch 
of the Romanizing brother, Gerald Wentworth, but the picture 
remains deep sunk in the obscure twilighi—a suggestion of ex- 
pression rather than a sketch. 

Their father, the squire, with his three families and multiplied 
domestic anxieties, his absolute incapacity to understand his son’s 
conversion, his summary way of deciding the question as to 
the resignation of Gerald's living by asking whether it is right 
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to retire from a quarrel for speculative reasons “ when you ave 
on the ground,”"—whather his son the soldier would have been 
justified in inquiring into the rights of the Crimean war when he 
was in command of his regiment in the Crimea, and in deserting to 
the Russians if he found the Czar had the best of the quarrel,— 
his mode of accounting for the little defects of character in his 
eldest family, by ascribing them to some still undeveloped weak- 
ness in the mother “ who died very young, poor girl! her character 
was not formed,"—lis contemptuous respect for the present Mrs 
Wentworth, “ who is absorbed in her nursery, as is natural,”— 
his lingering belief in the judgment of his heir, the one scamp of 
the family, not exactly because he is a scamp, but “as a man of 
the world,”—his disgust at the supposition that the hereditary 
family complaint could attack “ females,”"—is a sketch quite 
worthy of Mr, Trollope, and very much in the same style. 

Nor are the three maiden aunts, the Miss Wentworths, less 
successful. The silent, sweet-looking, eldest aunt, who smiles 
but scarcely ever speaks; the foolish, warm-hearted, ringleted 
Aunt Dora, who is always blundering and erying over her blun- 
ders till her ringlets get limp ; and the strong-minded Evangelical 
Aunt Leonora, who, as Miss Dora says, is almost entitled to have 
the family complaint, because she is “not just—altogether—what 
you would call a female, frank,” are all much more life-like than 
most people in real life, and quite as much s9 as the select few 
who impress one as having an artistic right to exist. Perhaps 
the only one of the Wentworth family really feebly sketched is 
the scoundrel of the family, supposed to be mixed up not only 
with vice but crime, who is not sketched like a scoundrel at 
all, but only as a rather fast man for whom the authoress feels a 
very decided weakness. His address to his aunts on the bad 
effect they had produced on his morals by thinking so much 
more of him, the prodigal son, than of those who had needed no 
repentance, is amusing and effective enough, but the sketch is by 
far the most conventional and least real in the book. ‘The 
shabby reprobate Tom Wodehouse, who cannot speak up, but 
says “by Jove” into his beard, and finds it so impossible to 
assert himself even when he comes into a large property, is a 
much better figure. 

Among the more lively sketches we should not forget the 
admirable one of the affectionate but silly little wife of the 
Romanizing Wentworth, whose greatest conscious anguish in her 
husband's perversion is her own nameless position in case he 
should become « Roman Catholic priest,—as he wishes to become, 
—and who wildly hopes to bribe him to stay where he is by 
promising that if he “ never took off his surplice any more ” she 
would not say a word:— 

“¢Oh, Frank, if you but knew all,’ said Louisa; ‘ what I have had to 
put up with for months—all my best feelings outraged, and so many 
things to endure that were dreadful to think of. And I that was 
alvrays brought up so differently ; but now,’ cried the poor little woman, 
bursting into renewed tears, ‘it’s come to such a pass that it can’t be 
concealed any longer. I think it will break my heart; people will be 
sure to say I have been to blame; and howI am ever to hold up my 
head in society, and what is to be my name, and whether I am to be 
considered a widow——’ ‘A widow,! cried the Perpetual Curate, in 
utter consternation. ‘Or worse,’ sobbed Gerald's poor little wife: ‘it 
feels like being divorced—as if one had done sonething wrong; and I 
am sure I never did anything to deserve it; but when your husband is 
a Romish priest,’ cried the afflicted woman, pressing her handkerchief 
to her eyes, ‘I would just ask anybody wlat are you? You can’t be 
his wife, because he is not allowed to have any wife; and youcan’t go 
back to your maiden name, because of the children ; and how can you 
have any place in society ? Oh, Frank, I think I shall go distracted,’ 
said poor Louisa; ‘it will feel as if one had done something wicked, 
and been put out of the pale. How can I be called Mrs. Wentworth 
any more when my husband has left me? and even if he is a priest, 
and can’t have any wife, still he will be alive, and I shall not have the 
satisfaction of being a widow even. I amsure I don’t know what I say,’ 
she concluded, with a fresh outburst; ‘for to be a widow would 
be a poor satisfaction, and I don’t know how I could ever, ever live 
without Gerald ; but to feel as if you were an improper person, and 
all the children’s prospects in life!—Oh, Frank! cried the weeping 
Louisa, burying her face in her handkerchie/, ‘I think I shall go dis- 
tracted, and my heart will break.’ ” 

And even here the authoress shows her admirable judgment by a 
touch which brings out the deeper side of the foolish little 
woman’s character, and so renders the humour finer and more 


human :—- 

“¢Oh, Frank, remember how much depends upon it !—every- 
thing in the world for me, and all the children’s prospects in 
life; and he would be miserable himself if he were to leave us, 
You know he would?’ said Louisa, looking anxiously into his face, 
and putting her hand on his arm. ‘Oh, Frank, you don’t think 
Gerald could be happy without the children—and me?'—The ter- 
rible thought silenced her. She stopped crying, and a kind of teay- 
less horror and dread came over her face. She was not very wise, 
but her heart was tender and fullof love in its way. What if perhaps 
this life, which had gone so smoothly over her unthinking head without 
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any complications, should turn out to be a lie, and her happiriess a 
mere delusion ? She could not have put her thought into words, but 
the doubt suddenly came over her, putting a stop to all her lamenta- 
tions. If perhaps Gerald cou/d be happy without the children and 
herself, what dreadful fiction had all her joy been built upon? Such 
an inarticulate terror seemed to stop the very beating of her heart. 
It was not a great calamity only, but an overthrowal of all confidence in 
life ; and she shivered before it like a dumb creature, piteously behold- 
ing an approaching agony which it could not comprehend. The utter- 
ance of her distress was arrested upon her lips,—she looked up to her 
brother with an entreating look, so suddenly intensified and grown 
desperate, that he was startled by it. It alarmed him so much that he 
turned again to lead her back to her sofa, wondering what momentary 
passion it could be which had woke such a sudden world of confused 
meaning in Louisa’s eyes.” 

Tho great artistic merit of the story is the evenness of the literary 
workmanship throughout. Almost every page is saturated with 
delicate and earnest observation of life aud character, though the 
delineation doos not go, or pretend to go, very deep. 





KAYE’S SEPOY WAR.* 

Mr. Kaye cannot be accused of writing on too compressed a 
scale. The first volume of this history contains 640 pages, very 
closely printed, illustrated with ample notes, a considerable ap- 
pendix, and a sufficient index, and it is only an introduction. It 
ends with the arrival of the telegram which announced to Cal- 
cutta the explosion at Meerut, that is, with the very first incident 
in the mutiny proper. It comprises a sketch of all the causes 
which, in the writer’s opinion, tended to produce the catastrophe, 
a history of the army which was its principal motor, and accounts 
of all the great English personages mixed up with its earlier 
incidents. As an introduction, though perhaps too lengthy, the 
* »ok has very remarkable merit. Closely filled with details, it is 
singularly free from obscurity, indeed somewhat too free,—human 
motives, impulses, and actions being rarely so transparent as 
they appear in this volume to be. The narrative, though of 
necessity not often stirring, is everywhere easy, flowing, and 
graceful, and rises here and there into passages of high, if some- 
what over-artistic eloquence. Its first peculiarity, however, is 
fairness, that fine sense of justice which wiil not even criticize an 
enemy without acknowledging the merits which make it worth 
while to spend one’s breath in opposing his views or ex- 
posing his projects. Mr. Kaye by the structure of his mind 
is incapable of personal rancour, and he has trained his poli- 
tical prepossessions into so rigorous a subjection that he can 
see and acknowledge the grand design underlying projects 
which in his judgment produce nothing but mischief. He has 
been amply supplied with information, having besides his access 
to the records of the India House, the papers at the disposal of the 
executors of Lord Canning, of Sir James Outram, and of Colonel 
Baird Smith, the assistance of Sir John Lawrence, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and many others who occupied prominent posts during 
the great struggle. His bias is of course towards the ideas known 
in India as “ old Indian,” but except in the single instance of the 
annexation of Oude we cannot perceive that political feeling has 
in any sense warped his judgmeut. Upon that point he is 
either misinformed or wilfully blind to the bearing of his iuforma- 
tion. There is not the slightest ground for believing that Lord 
Dalhousie’s minute against the annexation of Oude, which he 
quotes, was a ‘ transparent disguise,” that he intended anything 
more than his words conveyed, viz., to sequestrate the country, 
that is, to substitute temporarily a Resident for a king, with 
an undisturbed native administration. It is within our per- 
sonal knowledge that Lord Dalhousie felt’ the final resolution 
of the Cabinet, prepared by a committee of three, of whom Lord 
Canning was one, as a personal rebuke to himself, and that he 
contemplated for twenty-four hours resigning at once rather than, 
as he felt it, yield the victory to his own subordinate, Mr. J. P. 
Grant. It was the extraordinary minute of that gentleman, 
perhaps the ablest and most eloquent paper ever written upon 
an Indian project, which finally determined the Cabinet to order 
the annexation of Oude. With this exception, however, and 
allowing always for his bias towards a party, Mr. Kaye is just, or 
if he fails, fails only from a kindly unwillingness to pronounce the 
verdict of crass incompetence which several of those he mentions 
deserve. His estimate of Lord Dalhousie strikes us as peculiarly 
fair, and affords a striking contrast to the wretched abuse in 
which men who while he was alive basked in his smile have since 
his death indulged. It is a long extract, but it is one better 
worth reading than any criticism we shall write, one worthy 
alike of the historian and his subject. 

* When, on the last day of February, 1856, ‘the Most Noble’ the 
Marquis of Dalhousie placed the Portfolio of the Indian Empire in the 
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hands of his successor, all men said that a great statesman and 
ruler was about to depart from the land. The praises that were be 
upon him had been well carned. He had given his life to the 
service ; and many feared, as they sorrowfully bade him farewell tl 

he had given it up for the public good. He stood before men at that 
time as the very embodiment of Success. Whatsoever he had attem oy 
to do he had done with his whole heart, and he had perfected it a 
a failure or a flaw. The policy which during those eventful eight y _ 
had been so consistently maintained was emphatically his poliey. . The 
success, therefore, was fairly his. No man had ever stamped hig 
individuality more clearly upon the public measures of his times, Ther, 
are periods when the Government fades into an impersonality ; a 
men cease to associate its measures with the idea of one dominant vill 
But during the reign then ended we heard little of ‘ the Government 
in every one’s mouth was the name of the individual Man. And in this 
remarkable individual manhood there was the very essence and = 
centration of the great national manhood; there was an intense 
Englishism in him such as has seldom been equalled. It wags tho 
Englishism, too, of the nineteenth century ; and of that particular epoch 
of the nineteenth century when well nigh every one had the word 
‘ progress’ on his lips, and stagnation was both disaster and disgrace 
A man of strong convictions and extraordinary activity of mind, he laid 
fast hold of the one abstract truth that English Government, English 
laws, English learning, English customs, and English manners, aro 
better than the Government, the laws, the learning, the customs, and 
the manners of India; and with all the earnestness of his nature and all 
the strength of his understanding he wrought out this great theory jp 
practice. He never doubted that it was good alike for England and for 
India that the map of the country which he had been sent to govern 
should present one surface of Red. He was sosuro of this, he believed 
it so honestly, so conscientiously, that courageous and self-reliant as he 
was, he would have carried out this policy to the end, if all the chief 
oflicers and agents of his Government had been arrayed against him, 
But he commenced his career at a time when the ablest of our public 
functionaries in India, with a few notable exceptions, had forsaken the 
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| traditions of the old school—the school of Maleolin, of Elphinstone, 


and of Metcalfe—and stood eager and open-armed to embrace and press 
closely to them the very doctrines of which they perceived in Dalhousie 
so vigorous an exponent. He did not found the school; neither were 
his opinions moulded in accordance with its tenets. He appeared 
among them and placed himself at their head, just at the very time 
when such a coming was needed to give consistency to their faith, and 
uniformity to their works. The coincidence had all the force of a dis- 
pensation. No prophet ever had more devoted followers. No king was 
ever more loyally served. For the strong faith of his disciples made 
them strive mightily to accomplish his will; and he had in a rare de- 
gree the faculty of developing in his agents the very powers which 
were most essential to the fitting accomplishment of his work. He did 
not create those powers, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies must essential to his purpose; but he fostered, he 
strengthened, and directed them, so that what might have run to weed 
and waste without his cherishing care, yielded under his culture, in ripe 
profusion, a harvest of desired results. . . . .. But one fatal defect in 
his character tainted the stream of his policy at the source, and con- 
verted into brilliant errors some of the most renowned of his achieve- 
ments. No man who is not endowed with a comprehensive imagination 
can govern India with success. Dalhousie had no imagination. Lack- 
ing the imaginative faculty, men, after long years of experience, may 
come to understand the national character; and a man of lively imagi- 
nation, without such experience, may readily apprehend it after the 
intercourse of a few weeks. But in neither way did Dalhousie ever 
come to understand the genius of the people among whom his lot was 
cast. He had but one idea of them—an idea of a people habituated to 
the despotism of a dominant race. He could not understand the tena- 
city of affection with which they clung to their old traditions. He 
could not sympathize with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties. He could not appreciate their fidelity to the time- 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of the land. He had 
not the faculty to conceive that men might like their own old ways of 
government, with all their imperfections and corruptions about them, 
better than our more refined systems, Arguing all points with the pre- 
ciseness of a Scotch logician, he made no allowance for inveterate habits 
and ingrained prejudices, and the scales of ignorance before men’s eyes 
which will not suffer them rightly to discern between the good and the 
bad. He could not form atrue dramatic conception of the feelings 
with which the representative of a long linc of kings may be supposed 
to regard the sudden extinction of his royal house by the decree of a 
stranger and an infidel, or the bitterness of spirit in which a greybeard 
chief, whose family from generation to generation had enjoyed ancestral 
powers and privileges, might contemplate his lot when suddenly reduced 
to poverty and humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another colour 
and another creed. He could not see with other men’s eyes ; or think 
with other men’s brains; or feel with other men’s hearts. With the 
characteristic unimaginativeness of his race he could not for a moment 
divest himself of his individuality, or conceive the growth of ancestral 
pride and national honour in other breasts than those of the Campbells 
and the Ramsays.” 

We feel sorely tempted as we read that brilliant passage to put 
in a demurrer, to show, as we believe we ean do, that want of 
imagination was not Lord Dallousie’s defect, but want of 
sympathy with the Oriental tone of thought; but we must per- 
force refrain. The stern prid> of the man has locked up his 
papers for years, and till they are set free his real nature, and the 
wealth of personal love which he contrived to evoke, and which 
was never yet granted to an unimaginative man, must remain uu- 
known. We would only remark that he has been dead for years. 
that he died silent while England believed that his policy had 
produced the mutiny, and that to this hour there is not one man 
of his great personal following who docs not resent the slightest 
slur on his name asa personal and deep offeuce. 
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nad tended for years to produce a serious discontent. The prac- 
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xation had offended the native sense of justice, and 
on by Government against the native nobility 
This hostility 


f pational feeling, and those who consider it caused by 


» grease cartridges. I> thinks that events 


tice of anne 

the war carried wae a 

had irritated every man of family and Position. ; 

was, though unavowed, perfectly real, Sir John Lawrence in the 
J © . . : : , . 

Punjab and Mr. ‘Thomason in the North-West, two utterly differ- 
ent men, crushing the noblesse wich equal zeal under the idea 
that they were thereby advancing the interests of the peasant 
proprietors. They in fact carried out French ideas without per- 
ceiving that the population they intended to benefit was strongly 
opposed totheir views. Then the army had fallen into a state of very 
indifferent discipline. Mr. Kaye gives a vivid account of the minor 
mutinies which preceded the great one, of the wrath of the 
sepoys at the massacre of 1824, when a regiment was shot down 
without warving for refusing to go to sea, of the effect of the 
Joosened ties between the officer and his men. He condemns 
utterly the abolition of the practice of flogging, which left dis- 
missal almost the only secondary panismeat, and brings out 
with new force the effect of the orler compelling all new re- 
cruits to enlist for general service, an order which, however, was 
yisibly essential to the Empire. He accounts by an accumula- 
tion of unlucky incidents for the spread of the belief that the 
English intended to force Christianity on the sepoys, and gives 
a great but by no means exaggerated importance to the oc- 
casion of the outbreak, the preparation of the greased car- 
tridges. 

“The Brahmin carried this story to his comrades, and it was soon 
known to every sepoy at the depot. A shudder ran through the lines. 
Each man to whom the story was told caught the great fear from his 
neighbour, and trembled at the thought of the pollution that lay before 
him. The contamination was to be brought to his very lips; it was 
not merely to be touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into his very 
being. It was so terrible a thing that, if the most malignant enemies 
of the British Government hed sat in conclave for years, and brought 
an excess of devilish ingenuity to bear upon the invention of a scheme 
framed with the design of alarming the sepoy mind from one end of 
India to the other, they could not have devised a lie better suited to the 
purpose. But now the English themselves had placed in the hands of 
their enemies not a fiction, but a fact of tremendous significance, to be 
turned against them as a deadly instrument of destruction. It was the 
very thing that had been so long sought, and up to this time sought in 
vain, It required no explanation. It needed no ingenious gloss te 
make the full force of the thing itself patent to the multitude. It was 
not a suggestion, an inference, a probab ity, but a demonstrative fact 
so complete in its naked truth that no exaggeration could have helped 
it. Like the case of the leathern head-dresses, which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before, it appealed to the strongest 
feelings both of the Mohammedan and the Hindoo; but though similar in 
kind, it was incomparably more offensive in degree—more insulting, 
more appalling, more disgusting.” 

The cartridges were never issued, Lut the sepoys were already 
convinced that Government intended an attack upon caste, in 
order that by inducing the soldiery to forfeit their peculiarities 
they might compel them to serve in any quarter of the world. 
The story flew from station to station, until at lust on 12th of 

J 
May, 1857, a little paper was forwarded from house to house of 
the members of Council. 

“The little paper, then, on the 12th of May, travelling from house 
to house in the office-box, was a telegraphic message from Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin, announcing to Lord Canning that the great military 
station of Meerut was in a blaze, that the cavalry had risen in a body, 
and that every European they had met had been slain by the insur- 
gents. ‘Ihere was something terribly significant in the very form of 
this message. The Government of Agra had received no official tidings 
of the events that had occurred at Meerut. But a lady at the former 
place, who had been about to pay a visit to her friends at Meerut, had 
received a message from her niece, who was sister of the postmaster 
there, warning her not to attempt the journey, as the cavalry had 
risen. This was the last message despatched. 
could send intelligence of what had happened, the telegraph -wires were 
eut by the insurgents.” 

Mr, Kaye has yet the whole of the true “ history ” of this great 
outbreak to publish, and we must reserve real criticism for a subse- 
quent volum®, but we venture to cal! his earnest attention to two 
points. One is the history of the civil measures adopted by Lord 


Canning to meet the mutiny —the Six Acts, &e., of which no one | 


in England knows anything, all public information having by a 
strange accident gone down in the A'ma, and the other a sub- 


Before the authorities | 


‘documents rather than to public records. 























ject on which even Anglo-Indians are profoundly ignorant. | 
What did the leaders of the mutiny do in the districts in which | 


they set up a qvasi-regular government, such as Rohilceund ? 
There must exist in the archives accessible to Mr. Kaye reports 
from the civil officers replaced by Lord Ciyde’s victories des- 
cribing the state of affairs they found, and from them it is pos- 
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view of the causes of the mutiny is a compromise sible to gain a clear if not a full idea of the changes introduceg 


into our system by natives left at liberty to act. No such con- 
tribution has ever been made to our knowlege of native ideas 
as these documents might be made to yield in such hands as 
Mr. Kaye’s, and we trust when tie time arrives he will in this 
instance forego his otherwise wise resolution of trusting to private 
We wish him every 
success in a work which if he completes it will be the only com- 
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plete history of the grandest episode in the Euglish career ot 


empire, 

AN EX-BENEDICTINE NUN.* 
Hentiktra Caraccioro is a Neapolitan lady, daughter of 
Marshal Caracciolo, and belonging to one of the four princely 
houses of Naples, who having been forced when a mere girb 
into the convent, fought pope, and cardinal, and priest to obtain 
her liberty ; was sentenced to seclusion for life ; raised up while 
sentenced friends so powerful that Cardinal Riario Sforza retired 
fromthe contest in mortified displeasure ; beat the police of Naples 
in their own stronghold, and during the height of their reign of 
terror, and finally, laying aside her veil, was married by a Pro- 
testant clergyman to an Italian citizen, and lives at Castellamare 
a living witness that the power of the Papacy has received a 
shock in Southern Italy. She has now published a sketch of her 
conventual life, which has been received in Italy with a kind of 
enthusiasm—28,000 copies, says the correspondent of the Times, 
having been sold in a few weeks to a public which has no habit 
of book-buying. It will have little influence in any other Catholic 
country, the prejudice against the apostate nun being too deeply 
rooted, but in Italy, where she and her life, and her enemies and 
their lives, are all alike known, her autobiography is con- 
sidered a deadly blow levelled against the traditional charm of 
the monastic career, and is circulating with a rapidity which 
excites the highest disgust among the priests. We do not 
wonder at their alarm. Henrietta Caracciolo writes like a lady, 
and with a kiud of English reticence of phrase, but it is 
clear from every page that she does not accept the view 
of the author of “Li Religieuse,” but believes that in Italy 
at least the morbid dreamy attachment which grows up between 
the nuns and their confessor, that dangerous intimacy of souls 
which women who have never tried it are so apt to believe 
possible without offence, often ceases to be Platonic. Italy, 
however, did not need to be told that. She is rather in danger 
of running into the opposite extreme, and believing exaggerations. 
which, onee detected, discredit the truth which they distort. 
What she requires is to be taught that the convent life, in idea so 
pure and lofty, is in reality exactly like life outside, but with 
petiier interests, jealousies, and aspirations ; that the selfish effort 
to guard cne’s soul by seclusion from the great world ends by 
increasing the pressure which a little world can exercise with 
such crushing effect; that a mouastery is to the world what a 
village is to a town, aship’s company to general society—a greatly 
reduced photograph without the charm of colour, Tuis is the 
first lesson of Henrietta Caraccivolo’s book, as of every other 
honest sketch of the interior of couvent life, from Monk Joscelin’s. 
account of Abbot Samson-——* Norfolk barrator” and _ efficient 
person—to the last letter in which a nun has appealed t» Rome 
for protection against her abbess. ‘The “secret of the tomb,’” 
which Cardinal Riario Sforza held it s» dangerous to reveal, is- 
not vice but pettiness, is the truth that the tomb is filled with 
ants, who scramble, and fight, aud intrigue like larger insects, 
but do all on a scale which sceims to all who view them from the 
outside ludicrous or contemptible. 

The authoress, as we sail, was force when a girl into the con- 
vent, not indeed by physical torture, but by that gentler and more 
irresistible compulsion which drives people inte a workhouse,— 
the impossibility of going anywhere else. Her father was dead, 


oo mother, a despotic woman, had a prejudice against her, 


heartily reciprocated, her brother-in-liv was compelled by the 
police to refuse her a home, her funily were wawiliing to brave 
the priesthood, and her aunt, abbess of the convent which 
she‘tered her asa novice, besought her with tears aud embraces to 
choose the monastic life. The girl, a thorough [tulian, edacated 


with a view to a good alliance, in love with aman woo her 


'mother in a fit of petulance dismissed, full of ideas of the 


pleasant life outside, and with, we imagine, the innate scepticism 
which seems in some Italian minds to grow as superstition does 
in others without caltare, detested the idea of tho convent, but 
homeless, friend!ess, and disappointed, yielded, aud attended by 
duchesses and princesses entered the tomb, a solitary English- 
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man crying during the ceremonial, ** Do not cut that girl’s hair ! 
it is a barbarity,’ to the momentary horror of the sisterhood. 
The convent founded by the Caraccioli was one of the better 
order, wealthy and comfortable :— 

‘The external dress, it is true, is one of coarse woollen serge; but 
they wear beneath this the finest linen, as they use handkerchiefs of the 
finest cambric also. On feast-days they wear rosaries mounted in silver, 
and frequently gilt. It is true the dress does not make the monk. 
The vow of humility forbids them to have bedsteads with iron heads, 
but that of poverty permits them three mattrasses of the softest wool, 
and feather pillows bordered with antique lace. The curtains, sometimes 
superb, are suspended from a ring in the ceiling. ‘They cannot openly 
display objects of luxury upon their wardrobes, but in a cupboard 
attached to the wall they keep the most antique and costly porcelain. 
They are not permitted to keep much money in their own rooms, but 
there is a place in the convent call the ‘ dépdt,’ where that of each person 
is kept separately. As to food, their abstinence does not yield to that 
of San Giovanni the ‘ Faster.’ They eat of four dishes at dinner, one 
of which invariably is pastry; and of one dish at supper. The bread is 
of the finest quality. It is forbidden to eat fresh fruit on Fridays 
This does not, however, prevent them from eating preserves, jellies, &c., 
ad libitum. They have the power to make a present of four ducats in 
the month ; this, however, the superior can grant leave to increase to 
eight, the vicar to twelve, and if it is desired to make it hundreds, the 
permission is applied for and granted in Rome.” 

Entrance was limited to nobles, and the nuns quarrelled over 
questions of pedigree as if they had been great dames of the outer 
world. The discussions were carried on, however, without much 
knowledge of history, one abbess asserting that Pompeii had 
been ‘ formerly inhabited by a sect of heretics, who hammered to 
pieces in the middle of their forum the miraculous statue 
of San Gennaro. The over-hanging volcano, indignant at 
the sight of such profanity, belched forth instantaneously that 
deluge of burning ashes which buried for ever the heretical city !” 
while another, hearing that Henrietta read profane literature, 
caught ber with the book in her hand, and publicly declared that 
she was culumniated, for the work was ‘‘ The Memoirs of St. 
Helena.” She had never heard of Napoleon! The rule of such 
women in such a convent seems rarely to have been hard, on the 
contrary, it was rather too lax, the abbesses winking at disorders 
provided only they could be concealed. One distinctly warned 
her that without a little hypocrisy she would never get on, and 
another sanctioned the costly display which the wealthy nuns 
made of their affection for particular priests, by sending them plate 
and carriages and rich food. The cause of misery in this con- 
vent was not the strictness of the rule, but the hard inhu- 
manity the life engendered—one novice in a consumption being 
compelled, for example, to smother her coughs under her pillow 
till she died—and the excessive character which in a convent, as 
in a ship, all loves and hatreds assume. The author seems to 
think this morbidness confined to the monastery, but it is per- 
ceptible in every community forced by circumstances into in- 
cessant companionship, breaks out occasionally in families as 
virulently as in monasteries. ‘The difference is that, the com- 
panionship lasting for life, the rancour once engendered can never 

die. The nuns as a body deiested this particular one partly 
because of her “‘ strictness,”"—i. e., her peremptory refusal to have 
any relations, Platonic or otherwise, with any priest, and love for 
solitude, partly, as we suspect, because they felt the annoyance 
of her quiet but very persistent scorn. They tried, with the 
Italian genius for intrigue, to make an acolyte believe that she 
was in love with him, and when this failed, Henrietta telling 
him calmly that he was a fool, they endeavoured to make her 
life burdensome by petty insults and isolation. At last, not 
on their account, but because she panted for the life of the world, 
she resolved to make a great effort —no less than to pray the Pope 
to absolve her from her vows, an extreme step which has 
occasionally been taken, In any other nun such a design 
would have been madness, but Rome has an ingrained liking for 
the great Houses of Italy which for centuries has affected her 
secret history. Ilemietta was a Caracciolo, and an Italian of 
Italians iu heart, intellect, and constitution, with a cardinal’s 
capacity for intrigue and that strange persistence which under- 
lies the surface weakness of the national character, and which, as 
Metternich said, renders the foreign government of Italy one 
long struggle with the inevitable. She beat the Cardinal. Jn- 
stead of wasting time in arguinent she contrived to interest an 
uncle powerful at Rome in her fate, and obtained first permission 
to reside in a conservatorio—couvent of lighter rules—then per- 


mission to go out every day for a walk, and then admission into | 


the order of Canonesses of Bavaria, who, though nuns, may 
reside at home. The Cardinal fought her at every point, forbade 
her to go out except in a carriage, and then took away her money, 
offered her an abbessship if she would but yield, and finaily ob- 
tained a royal order for her arrest. She fled to Caprera, where 


Cardinal Cassano placed her in the Annunziata, a kind of religious 
foundling hospital. 

The Annunziata at Capua is . magnificent building, and the chure} 
most beautiful. The reliqieuses have each their separate room, but th 
foundlings sleep crowded together in long dark corridors, which 9; ; 
cannot enter without disgust. At that time there were nearly i 
hundred of these girls. I was shocked by the squalor, dirt a 
wretched appearence of these poor creatures ; deprived of the influene 
of domestic virtue and of tho requisites which ennoble the weaker a 
—destitute of all instruction, rude, loud-talking, petulant, dissembyjn, 
—they lived as it were chained together in one large common cma 
They appeared rather a herd of brute beasts than a family of ration 
creatures living in a Christian land, and brouglt together thera under 
the auspices of the Church with the object of moral reformation, To 
these disagreeable qualities they added manners of the most disgusting 
familiarity, which they used with the soldiers of the garrison, The 
Abbess of the religieuses, who was also Superior of the foundlings, was 
quite unable to bridle their depravity. The poor woman, rendered 
cross and irritable by infirmity and by the continual worry and yexa. 
tion such a community caused her, had entirely abandoned the prudence 
and command of temper required for the management of such 
community.” 

These girls attempted the life of the abboss, and, as they con. 

fessed, were deliberately bad because the worse they were the 

sooner they would be married. A certain number were annually 

selected in marriage by men of the lower class, and the abbess 

sent the most disorderly to be chosen first. There the nun lived 

at least in peace, but Cardinal Cassano died, and Cardinal Riario 
Sforza procured a sentence dooming her for life to a ‘ retreat” 
well known as the house of correction for nuns. Here she at. 
tempted suicide but failed, and her native courage and ability re. 
viving, she contrived once more, through missives sent out with 
her linen, to communicate with Rome. She implored an aunt 
to interfere, and this relative, a woman of energy and patience, 
contrived to convince several cardinals that Sforza’s hostility 
was personal, and the Pope at last relieved her from bis juris- 
diction. This was sufficient. ‘The Bishop of Castellamare wag 
a milder man,—perhaps did not wish to offend a Caracciolo with 
such powerful friends,—and the nun, laying aside her robe, 
contrived to live in Naples itself and yet baflle the police, 
The attempt was difficult, but she changed her residence 
six-and-thirty times, and just as escape seemed impos- 
sible and she felt sure that she should receive the bastinado, the 
whole fabric of tyranny, secular and ecclesiastical, fell to pieces, 
for Garibaldi entered Naples. The story is briefly told, almost 
too briefly, but every page is full of the evidence of the minute, 
and so to speak malicious, tyranny with which the Chureh 
of Rome under Ferdinand II. invoked the assistance of the 
secular arm, of the degradation to which the convent life in a 
Southern climate tends, and of the meanness which all confined 
life necessarily begets, and which is as present in the cloister 
as in the ship or the prison. It is in this fact, and not in dia 
tribes which have only local application, thut the doom of mon- 
astic establishments is contained. They need not be hotbeds of 
vice,—they usually are not,—but they do not answer the ends of 
their existence, and therefore must, as the world grows more com- 


petent to perceive their failure, disappear. 





THE LAST KING OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE.* 
Tue first volume of the documents edited by Mr. Stevenson, 
in illustration of the Anglo-lrench wars during the reign of our 
Henry VI., appeared in 1861, and has now been completed by 
two additional series of letters and papers, examined oa both 
sides of the Channel, to which are annexed the ‘ Annals of 
William of Worcester,” the ‘ Collections” by the same writer 
“eoncerning the affairs of France and Normandy,” and a useful 
chronological abstract of all these materials together. Among 
the subjects on which new and interesting memorials have been 
found in the French archives and Imperial Library we may 
note in this volume the first misunderstandings of the English 
Government with their indispensable ally the Duke of 
Burgundy, and subsequently to the treaty which gave Henry 
a wife those difficulties about the surrender of Maine 
which led to the renewal of the war. The “Annals” which 
we mentioned are usually referred to in Hearne’s edition, 
from which the present does not materially differ. They osten- 
| sibly extend from 1324 to 1463, but are extremely meagre except 
in reference to a few transactions in the Civil War which fell 
under the author’s personal observation. ‘They are further em- 
bellished with two poems in rhymed Latin, namely, an elegy on 
Edward IL. and an epitaph on Catherine of Valois. In some 
points these jottings tempt us to congratulate William of Wor- 
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, what the French call ‘a talent for silence,” which may 


igious ter OL 
~ d his purposes while alive better than it suits ours 


have answere 


hure) Thus he notes in A.D. 1430 that “on the Xxiij. day of May a 
t the stain woman called Pucelle de Dieu was taken prisoner by the 
te _ English before the town of Compayne.” We get no more from 
a bin respecting the Maid of Orleans : whether his views were as 
Aueney enlightened as Michelet’s or as dark as Shakespeare’s, they have 


er sex not been abandoned to the criticisms of posterity. We may 


— avenge ourselves by censuring his material statement, for the 
tional risoner was not taken by the English but by the Burgundians. 


unde; Somewhat more interesting is the same writer’s collection of 
To It has been slightly used by Hearne, but he may 


‘ ials. 

The ieee known the whole of it, for it is now published partly 
3, Was from the same manuscript as the annals (in the Heralds’ College) 
dered and partly from another in Lambeth Palace. Among a number 
— of financial accounts, lists of officers employed or slain in different 
ch a places, and of towns taken or surrendered, &c., it contains several 

gery striking outlines of plans for the conduct of the war in 
con- France and Normandy at successive periods. These are con- 
the tained in the instructions and suggestions of which the well-known 
tally Sir John Fastolf, who tarnished his reputation for courage by a 
begs single precipitate retreat from the powers of darkness and the 
ived Maid of Orleans, is the attested or the probable author in his 


iario character as a member of our military councils. From 1435, the 
pat” year when the Duke of Burgundy was reconciled to France, 
these papers indicate a shrewd and resolute policy of a much 


) at. 
Te sterner kind than was adopted until after the death of the Duke 
vith of Bedford. Beyond certain territorial limits the occupation of 
unt towns was not to be attempted, but replaced, as in Thucydidean 
ace, campaigns, by a systematic devastation of the land; or, in Sir 
lity Jolin’s Janguage,— 
Tis- “Tt semythe, undere the noble correccion abovesaid, that the King 
vas shuld doo ley no sieges, nor make no conquests oute of Normandie; 
ith for the sieges hathe gretely hindered his conquests in tyme passed, and 
be distruyed his peple, as welle lords, capetaines, and chieftaines, as his 
’ othere peple, and wasted and consumed innumerable good of his 
ce, fnaunces. .. . . Wherefor, it is thoughte righte expedient, for the 
ice spede and avauncement of the King’s conquest and distruying of his 
08. ennemies, to ordeyn two notable chieftains, discrete and of one accorde, 
b havyng eithere of theme vij. c. 1. [750] speres of welle chosen men, and 
ad thei to holde the felde contynuelly, and oostay to go vj., viij., or 
es, x. Iekis [leagues] asondre in brede, or more or less aftere there 
ast discrecion ; and iche of hem may answere to othere, and joigne togithers 
te in cas of necessite. And that thei begyn to oostay frome the firste 
: daye of Juyno contynuelly unto the firste daye of Novembre, landing 
ch for the first tyme at Cales or at Crotay, or the tone at Cales and the 
he tothere at Crotay, as shal be thoughte expedient; and so holding forthe 
a their way thoroughe Artois and Picardie, and so thoroughe Vermandoys, 
d Lannoys, Champaigne and Bourgoyne, brennyng and distruying allo 
: the land as thei pas, bothe hous, corne, veignes, and alle treis that beren 
r fruyte for mannys sustenaunce, and alle bestaile that may not be 
i dryven to be distroiede.” 
a The rigour of the proposed course is excused on two grounds, 
af 1. Because “traitours and rebellis must nedis have anothere 
of manere of werre, and more sharpe and cruelle werre, than a 
- naturelle and anciene ennemye;” and 2, on the plea of an 


alle sed fact which ought to be further inquired into, viz. :-- 


“That the Kinge hathe offered unto his adversaries, as a goode 
Cristen prince, that alle menne of Holy Churche and also the comyns 
and labourers of the reaume of France, dwelling or being out of 

forteresse, shuld dwelle in seuerte pesible, without werre or prince 

rise, capture], but that the werre in eithere partie shuld be and rest 
ptu P 4 : 
alonly betwixt men of werre and men of werre; the whiche offre the 
said adversarie have utterly refused, and be [?] concluded to make their 
werre cruelle and sharpe without sparing of any persone,” 

This looks as if the leaders of both nations had begun to think 
that the only boundary between them could be a desert so long 
as the English remained on the Continent. Further on the 
writer recommends that all treason should be punished rigor- 
ously, and that there should be no lax extensions of the privileges 
ofclergy. Of the above-mentioned paper there is a copy in the 
Museum in the hand of Edward VI. 

We are prompted to admire the high spirit and constancy of 
the veteran’s suggestions for the defence of Normandy and 
Guienne in 1449, when Maine and Anjou were already lost to 
us. Ie proposes a levy of 40,000 soldiers, to be employed in 
five bodies iu guarding Normandy and assailing several hostile 
provinces, and he observes (this time in well-spelled Latin) that 
according to common report there has been no instance it 
which 7,000 English soldiers, agrecing among themselves, 
have been overcome outside the kingdom. He has high 
notions of the income-taxes that might have been borne 
by the King’s wealthier subjects to maintain these obsti- 
nate hostilities. He owns, however, that a party among 
lie : = z ee: 
4.8 Countrymen were indifferent to the preservation of their Con- 


to have peace with it. These he abuses as lukewarm, avaricious, 
and unpatriotic (tepidi et avari, facta regis et reyni parum con- 
sid-rants), but he deems it necessary to allege several reasons for 
not trusting their policy as a safe one. It is fair to mention 
all his arguments on this point, but the shrewdest of them is 
involved in his prediction that the cessation of the war will be 
followed by civil dissensions. He alleges that if Guienne and 
Normandy were lost, the French and our other numerous adver- 
saries would obtain the command of the sea, and that the re- 
mainder of the English realm would have no security against 
their invasions. This apprehension might perhaps have been 
realized if the French Kings had been more intent on foreign 
conquest, and had not been sufliciently occupied in curbing the 
power of their own at vassals, He warns the English that 
their riches and a aan obtained by their concessions would be 
a burthen and a misery to them, and that they bad better hazard 
the expenses of a war abroad than tempt an invader by their 
wealth and ignominious sloth. He bids them dread the loss of 
Calais (taking for granted that it would be a very bitter one to 
their feelings), and urges the inhumanity and uncharitableness 
of abandoning many loyal nobles, speakers of Englis!: and 
speakers of French alike, and even commoners who for thirty- 
two years had sustained grievous burthens for the sake of the 
(Lancastrian) King, and on whom exorbitaat ransoms might be im- 
posed if they fell into the hands of the adversary. Lastly, he alleges 
the danger that many Englishmen, noble and otherwise, who 
during the war in France had been accustomed to live sumptu- 
ously, and would no longer be able to do so in England, might be 
drawn into attempts to overthrow the Government, agaiust which 
also many disguised enemies, foreign and domestic, including the 
Welsh, Scotch, &c., would then rise in arms. It is a pity that Fas- 
tolf himself should afterwirds have contributed to this very result 
by his alacrity in joining the York faction. But we may agree with 
him that the termination even of such a ruinous war involved a 
great immediate danger to the State. This danger seemed likely 
to be increased rather than lessened in proportion as it was 
deferred, but perhaps a better occasion might have been offered 
for confronting it if York, Warwick, and others had been kept 
fighting in France till they could have found au honourable grave 
there. The name of Fastolf frequently recurs iu the * Aunals 
aud Collections of William of Worcester,” who was his attached 
follower, and has recorded several particulars of his history. 

One of the documents in this series, to which Mr. Stevenson 
invites special attention, is an inventory of the military stores 
found in the castle of Rouen upon the death of the Duke of 
Bedford. These include some pieces of consierable size, carry- 
ing balls of six inches’ diameter and upwards. 

“None of thom appear to have been loaded at the muzzle,—the 
charge, having been placed in a moveable chamber, was inserted in 
the breech. Each cannon was provided with several of these chambers 
in order to facilitate rapidity of firing. Hand-guns, probably wall- 
pieces, were also in store in the same place; they wero of brass, and 
were mounted, some upon stands on four fect, some upon frames 
called wooden horses [equi nemorei’!] which ran upon wheels,” 

The account illustrates the rapid progress of artillery in this 
period, which so far outstripped, according to Hume, all con- 
temporary progress in the arts of defence as to reuder sieges 
compuratively easy. A large portion of William of Worcester’s 
documents relates to finance, and would require careful collations 
and calculations to make it interesting and to remove some ap- 
parent inconsistencies. The prologue of the work (apparently 
by the author's son) includes a curious compliment to King 
Edward IV., as a representative of the four cardinal virtues, 
which are singularly enough enumerated as * Justice, Prudence, 
Force, aud Temperance.” Such a version of the list might not be 
unpleasing to the biographer of the Fredevies of Prussia, It is 
further observed that the first letters of Edward's name are 
written over an erasure, so that the dedication moey have been 
originally meant for his father, Richard Duk» of York, who might 
certainly have been praised for temperance with more propriety 
than his son could. 

The preface to these volumes is rather a general historical 
sketch of the French war than a treatise devoted to the uulization 
of the newly collected documents geverally. The work is 
properly indexed, and the old French letters are translated, 
though not the Latin; to these last a limited glossary might 
have been a useful appendage. 
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The Quarterly Review, October, 1864. (John Murray.) —Every one will 
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turn with interest to the paper on John Gibson Lockh 
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will lay it down with a slight sense of disappointment. He occupied so 
high a place in the world of letters, and yet so little was known about 
him, that he has always been the object of a certain respectful curiosity. 
Even his biographies, admirable as they were, seemed to be chiefly 
marked by a certain critical finish which is the sign of self-restraint. 
They always seemed to indicate the possession of a fund of feeling, 
of a power of eloquence, which the writer could show if his subject 
called it forth. Only somehow the subjects he chose never did call it 
forth. But the veil, if veil there was, is not lifted by this paper, from 
which we should gather that his attitude in society was not dissimilar to 
his attitude in literature. No doubt there are men who by an effort 
ef self-restraint conceal a sympathetic nature in obedience to a 
fastidious taste. But more generally, we fancy, men of this 
wndemonstrative nature are really sluggish of feeling. The sympa- 
thies are there, but it takes a strong stimulus to call them out. 
Such men do express all they feel, and there is no self-restraint in the 
matter. But as moderation in feeling isa thing quite unknown to people 
n general, they fail in comprehending it, and imagine that a writer who 
8 evidently not indifferent, has no want of power to express himself, 
and yet expresses less than they feel, must mean more than he expresses. 
Of the other Quarterly papers, the notice of the proceedings of the 
French in Cochin China contains some curious information, and a 
powerfully written notice of Dr. Newman’s ‘‘ Apologia” sets up once more 
the great Anglican oracle—the voice of the Universal Church—which 
every man always finds in reality in his own bosom. 

Can You Forgive Her? Vol, II, (No. XI.) November, 1864.—This 
novel of Mr. Trollope’s improves as it goes on, and the illustrations in 
the present number are so superior to those in the preceding ones that 
we cannot help thinking they are by a different hand,—although the 
same name appears in the title-page. The engraver has certainly been 
changed. The likeness of Lord Palmerston, or, as Mr. Trollope calls 
him, Lord Brock, sitting on the Treasury Bench is strikingly good. Of 
course we reserve our criticism of the tale until it is completed. 





Leaves from the Records of St. Hubert's Club; or, Reminiscences of 


Sporting Expeditions in Many Lands. By Captain Bulger, 10th 
Regiment. (London, L. Booth.)—Books of adventure are always accep- 
table to a large class of readers who are not the most critical judges in 
respect of style, but even a very exacting judge will find little to 
censure in this respect in the volume before us. ‘The hero has succeeded 
in interesting the reader in his personality without obtruding himself 
and his doings in excess. The abruptness with which the adventures 


are introduced, the variety of the subjects, and the modesty and | 


spirit of the tone throughout make the reader's business an easy and 
agreeable one, while with a good taste as rare in these days as it is 
welcome the author religiously abstains from that cumbrous and 
laboured pleasantry on irrelovant topics which so often seems to prove 
that he is mainly intent on increasing the bulk of his manufacture. 
Indeed it is rare to meet with a book more entirely free from the fault 
of “book-making.” This inartificial tone gives a very real and life-like 
aspect to the incidents, and affords more genuine wholesome excitement 
than is often attained by works of greater pretension. The story of 
the tiger-hunt in particular is told with great power and feeling. 

The Judgment of Conscience, and Other Sermons. By the late Arch- 
bishop Whately. (Longman and Co.)—This little volume contains 
such of Dr. Whately’s unpublished discourses as had not been substan- 
tially given to the world in his various writings. They are marked by 
that superabundant clearness and power of homely illustration which 
are the chiof features of his style. Perhaps the sermon on behalf of 
the Society for Protecting the Rights of Conscience is the most 
remarkable of this collection. 


The Chronicle of the “Compleat Angler.” By Thomas Westwood. (Willis 


and Sotheran.)—This beautiful volume contains an account of all the | 


various editions of Walton and Cotton's famous book. It appeals of 
course to book collectors, and mainly to collectors of books on fishing. 
For in these days people form collections of special subjects—one may 
has all the child's story-books that ever were published, and another all 
the playbills, Mr. Westwood has, however, managed to make a very 
agreeable little monograp!, full of curious and recondite information 
about the different biographers and illustrators of “ England's one per- 
fect pastoral.” 
and has made out of a subject apparently unpromising an essay which 
is especially marked by its ewriosa felicitas. 
a rather indolent fastidious scholar —a trifle made valuable by its work- 
manship—a small subject exhausted without repetition. 

The Religion of the Universe. By Robert Fellowes, LL.D. Third 
edition, (Williams and Norgate.)—This edition of Dr. Fellowes’s 
mildly deistical essay is fortified by a preface, in which the editor 
fayours us with another short essay which seems to have little or nothing 
to do with Dr. Fellowes. ‘The religion of the Universe” seems to 
consist “theoretically in the pursuit of truth, practically in that of 
goodness or morality.” Let those whom the theme allures read. 

The Warriors of our Wooden Walls and their Victories, By J. Brad- 
shawe Walker. (Aylott and Son.)—There have been several publications 
on this theme lately. Mr. Walker's volume is equal to the best of them. 
‘The herrative is spirited without pretentiousness, The book would, 
however, heve been improved by being broken into chapters. 


He writes like an enthusiast who is also a man of sense, 
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The Convocation and the Crown in Council. By Uenry Edw 

D.D. (Longman and Co.)—Cardinal Wiseman is said to have expres 

his readiness to return to the Church of England all the cunteiis et 
? ‘ 5 ; r 

her except one, and this one is understood to be Dr. Mannin Cen 
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tainly it is not easy to overrate his value to any church ag a pole 
It is impossible to surpass the cold clearness of his statement 
the cold elegance of his style, or the cold cruelty of his logic, The 
utter inconsistency of the Anglican theory which distinguishes between 
the Church of England and the Establishment, and affects to find in 
the voice of Convocation the authoritative voice of the Chureh, jg 
relentlessly exposed in this masterly pamphlet. There is no reati k 
place between the theory of an infallible church and the theory which 
founds truth on human discernment and historical criticism, To lean 
on an infallible book is to lean on a rotten reed, unless the book has 
also an infallible interpreter. For ourselves, we see no need for 

greater amount of certainty or uniformity of opinion in theology than 
in any other branch of study. Physical truth is revealed jp God's 
works, moral truth in the Bible; but it is part of the plan of the 
universe that man must interpret the writing in both cases for himself, 
The theory of an infallible church is of course logical, but unfortunately 
it rests on facts which are untrue, and in practice has led to results 
which are inimical alike to moral, intellectual, and material progress. 
But the theory which calls on people to hear the voice of the church ip 
Convoeation is absurd, Even if Convocation included both provinces 
and the laity its decisions would only express public opinion, 


writer. 


As it is it 
expresses only the opinion of certain of the clergy. And their opinion 
is to be tested by reason, ‘and is entitled to just so much weight ag 
reason attributes to it. Inherent authority it has none, 
entirely agree with Dr. Manning. 

First Help in Accidents. By Charles H. Schaible, M.D., Ph.D., Roya} 
Military Academy, Woolwich, &e.—That a Professor of the German 
Language at Woolwich, an Examiner of German Literature in the 
University of London, should also be a clever doctor of medicine, may 
appear somewhat startling to English readers. In Germany, however, 
that connection is by no means uncommon. At all events the learned 
“pluralist ” has published a most useful and interesting little book, 
which is besides prettily got up, and contains some accurate and nice 
In 200 small pages we find condensed whatever can be done 


So far we 


woodcuts. 
in case of accidents until the arrival of a professional helper. In faet 
the work is a short but complete manual, and will prove of great ser- 
vice to military men, volunteers, and tourists. Any reader may leam 
in two hours’ time how a handkerchief may be used as a powerful 
| ligature and stop dangerous bleeding, what stimulants may be resorted 

to in case of a swoon or a fainting fit, what kind of antidote will at 
| once neutralize the deadly effects of the different kinds of poison, by 
what simple contrivance a sheet or even a single musket may be turned 
into a convenient litter. The instructions are plain and to the point, 
and there is a welcome absence of teclinical terms. We do not think 
that a book of this kind was ever published before in England, and 
Dr. Schaible has therefore conferred a great boon on his adopted 
country. 

Voices of Sacred Song for Quiet Hours, from One Hunared Authors, 
| edited by W. F. Cussell (London, J. Nisbet, 1864), is an elegant little 
volume, for which the best poems of religious authors and the most 
religious pooms of authors generally admired have been carefully 
and not unsuccessfully selected. No sectarian tenets or sentiments 
appear to have been peculiarly favoured in it. The arrangement is not 
suited for continuous perusal, but will enable every reader soon to dis- 
cover his favourite poet. 

A New System of Musical Gymnastics. By Moses C. Tyler. (W. 
Tweedie.)—Mr. Tyler is the Principal of the London School of Physical 
Education, and he contends that the object of gymnastics should be to 
develop not mere muscular strength, but rather rapidity and flexibility 
of movement, All his apparatus is quite light and simple, and his 
system is therefore as applicable to girls as to boys. We have no 
doubt of the soundness of these principles. Muscular force is often 
obtained at the expense of vital force, and is only necessary to porters or 
coalheavers; but the thorough development of the capacities of the 
body is essential to the health even of the mind. Whatever may be 
gained, however, by making music an element in gymnastics, we can 
searcely believe it to be either an “ essential ” or “ inseparable” one. 

We have also received Parts IX. to XII. of the Gallery of Geography, 
by the Rev. Thomas Milner (W. and R. Chambers); Parts IV. to 
IX. of [Tomes without Hands, by the Rev. J. G. Wood (Longman and 
Co.); How to Play Cricket and Football (W. Stevens); The Fisherman's 
Magazine for September (Chapman and Hall); Part IV. of Lond» 
Labour and the London Poor, by Henry Mayhew (Griffin and Co.); 
Part VII. of Dr. Cunming’s Life and Lessons of Our Lord (Join F. 
Shaw and Co.); Part XIV. to XIX. of Mr. Watts’ Dictionary of Che- 
mistry (Longman and Co.), which brings the work down to *“ Lencates; 
Part V. of Dr. Latham’s Dictionary of the English Language (Longman 
and Co.), which takes us about half way through the letter C; and Part 
IX. of the magazine called Christian Work, published at Good Words 
office ; also I Tre Despoti ad I Popoli (P. Rolandi); and Schleswiy- 
Holstein, by Patrick Matthew, a pamphlet full of the most comical 
grammar and the most wonderful blunders of all sorts, so much 89, 











| 48 to be almost worth reading as a curiosity. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


peLican 
OFFICE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


70 LOMBARD SItReELT, E.C., and 57 CHARING. | 


CROSS, S.W 
DinEcrors. 
Octavins E. Coope, Esq. Heniy Lancelot Holland, 
ta . . is 
Viem Cotton, Fsq., Regs 
. CL.E.RS . William James Laneast 1 
James A. G don, Esq., Joh + ibbock, Esq 
M.D.. FR ™ : Benjamin Shaw, Es 
Fdward Hawkin, jan, Esq, | Matchew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgsen,Keq., | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun, 
MP. Es}, MP. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary 
This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
ofPremium with Participation in Vrofits, and at Low 
tates without Profits. 
Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 


PRS. 















approved Security. 
Atthe last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
23 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secret ary. 
AU DE PALE 


VIE.—This Pure 





1251), is very superior to recent importations of ¢ 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a ease, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.— ivents, and to be obtained 
only of Hexry Bererr and Co., O'd Furnival’s Dis- 
> », and 3Q Regent strect.  [stab- 








tillerr, Holborn, 1.4 
lished 1829 
K INAHAN'S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivais the finest French randy. Itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in Loudon, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin Maglaud; or whole 
at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket 








—Ibsery 








the red seal, pink label, and eork branded * Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 






MARSALA or BRONTE 
5, perdozen, £7 4s, per six dozen, 412 153 
ercask. Rail paid to any station in Bugland 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the sbghtest approach to acidity. —THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchauts, 21 
Tawb's Couduit street, W.C. Price lists ou application 
Establishe i 1801, 


NDIGESTION. —- MORSON’S — PIEP- 
SINE WINE is # perfectly palatable form for ad- 
min®tering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by ‘1. MORSON aad SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 34, 
5s., and 10s.each. P¢ ne Lozenges in boxes at Is. Gd. 
28. 61., and ds. Gd. e 


YPOCRATES © is CALLED | tiie 
FATHER of MEDICINE; his chief panacea was 
drawn from the Melissa plant. It was successful as an 
ler application in rheumatic affections, exee.dont as a 
#a.i¢ against hysteria, and a fine peptic cordial Now 
Prepared as “ Essentaul Spirit of Melissus,” by Dr 
Matias Ling, of Munich. 
To be had of Wholesale Pates:t Medicine Vendors, and 
wl respectable Chemists turoughout the country, in 
dutiles at 25. 91. each. . 



























& Co)—The Young Heiress, by Mrs. | 


BRANDY, 18s, per gall. (introduced by us in | 
ie. | 
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| LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
| JF and LAMPS.—W.S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
| Bach article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
| facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
| them direct. 


| Clocks, from....... evccoce 78. Gl, to £25 

| Candelabra, from e+e 15s. Gd. to 16 103, per pair. 
| Bronzes, from .... 0 ..+0..138. Ol. to 16 loa 

| Lamps, moderateur, from.. 6s. 0d.t» 9 Os, 


\ ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint- 
} ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his iilimited Stock of Steil- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Iritannia 
| Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Le ™ps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Tvilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New. 
man yard, London. 


bee in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABKA, MopEnaron Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Gass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


rr YSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
| CUANDELIERS, Wall Lights and | ustres for 
} Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &o. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lda. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ovnamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
| Presents. 
| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
| LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactor and Show-rooms, 
| Broad street. Established 1507. 
(' ILOURED FLANNEL — SHIRTS, 
) 


From 10s, 6d. each. 















| ‘The new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
ave ready. Patterns and directions for self-meas urement 
} sent on reeeipt of Three Stamps, 

| Rrcwanp Forv and C », Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 
| B.C. 

| 


MEYIIRESHER’S COLOURED 
| FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
| Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
| 


J. and D. NICOLL, TAILORS 


H. to the QUEEN and ROYA!. FAMILY, 114, 
116, 118, 120, Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; lo 
Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool, 





| 
| ‘The NEW FABRICS are now realy for NICOLL'S 
Celebrated OVERCOATS. 

Nicoll’s New Overcoat for the Winter possesses novelty 
| 

| 





in shape and fabric. The Prince of Wales’ Frock Coats 
wid Morning Coats, as introduced by Messrs 
» exclusive in style and ftisish, and merit an 





aud Oxf 
Nicoll, : 
early inspeetion. \ 
Overeoats for Gentlemen, aud Gainea Water proof Cloaks 
for Ladies, are made of the same Elastic Soft Tweed, and 
patronised by travellers all over the world. 

Garments are kept ready made for inmedicte use, or 
made to order at a few hours’ notice. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HLRIL THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(Y LENFIELD STARCH. 
;/ SF AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Isve2. 
| ‘This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Ifer Majesty's Lanudrossgqto be 
. THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USSD. e@ 
lier Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
FUE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


scienlilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lonton. 


rl he BEST REMEDY for INDIGES! LON. 
| NOKLON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
a 


coutidently recommended a) 4 simple but certain 
hey act as a powerful Tonic 





! remedy for Indigestion 

| ail gentle Aper.ent, are mild in their operation, safe 
under avy ¢ rcumstanees, and thousan Is of persOus can 

| now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 

| their use.—Sold iu botdes at Ls. i4d., 2s. 91, aud Ibs, 
each, in every town in the kingdoza 

|} CAUTION! Besure toask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” 

and do not be persuaded to purchase tue various imita- 


Lions. 





| 
| L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
| —Constant Success —No diseases are mute 
| trying to the temper aud more exhausting to the 
constitution tian the pains in the muscles and joints 
caused by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the sea 
j of suffering, it will be only necessary ty fom nt the 
} affected part with warm water, dry tho.,oughly, a dim 
mediately rab in Hoiloway’s mestimable Quit rat to 
obuun ease, Gout, rheumatisu, neuralya and tie- 
| doloreux are soou relieved aud ultimately caved by the 
| use of th’s unequalled ungaent aud by Iolo vay > pare 
fying and overative Wills, Under this julicinis (eat. 
| ment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, aud shor ly 
| regain their natural feelings aud appearane Tiese 





Full directions fr use on wrappers inclosing the | remedies ave invaluable for curiug syiual allections and 


butties. 


| nervous diseases. 


Nicoll’s celebrated Waterp root Guinea | 


and the above award by some of the most eminent | 





| 


| 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CIry OF LONDON, 
GENTLEMEN, —I have on several oc- 


casions been requested by influential Citizens of 
London to allow myself to be nominated as a candidate 
Whenever a vacancy should occur in the representation 
of the City. 

Sir James Duke having in a letter to the Times of the 
25th July lust, announced his intention of retiring from 
Pariiament, [ took the earliest opportunity of respond- 
ing to the wishes of those who thought I should not 
prove an unworthy representative of the great interests, 
entrusted to a Member of Parliament for the City of Lon- 
don, by issuing an address, in which I stated that 
I should esteem it a great honor to be returned as one 
of the representatives for the City of London, as I had 
for many years been actively engaged in its public affairs 
and largely intereste | in its trade and commerce, 

My attachment to the Liberal cause is well known to 
the electors, and my counection with the Liberal party 
is not of recent date. I have always alyocatel and 
supported those Liberal principles which have tended 
so materially to promote the prospority of all classes in 
this country, and at the same time have ad led Strength 
and security to the constitution. 

I have received so large an amount of unsolicited 
support from the various sestions of the constituency, 
from the Livery, from the members of the Corporation, 
and from the citizens generally, as to leave no doubt of 
my success, 

I have therefore pledged myself to my friends 
and supporters in the event of ac mtest to proceed to 
the poll. 

Thanking you for the confidence you have expressed, 
and for the generous support you have otfered, 

Irsmain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Mansion House, November 4, 1364, 


C LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
OFFICES, 
78 Borough roa4, London, 8.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Geatry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they ean always te provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secietaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Unleni- 
abie references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsous aud Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. F. HARRIS, Superintendent. 











iat ete La nga INSTLIPUTES — for 
4 YOUNG LADIES — Dinecrorn, Mr. Anroyxin 
Rocue, Knight of the Legion of tlonour, Cadogan Gar- 
deus, S.W., 25 Somerset street, Portman s pusre, W., and 
15 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

The three establishments will re-open for the 29th 
year on the ith November. French, Euglish, German, 
Italian, History, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, 
Deawing, Painting, Dancing, &e. 

Applications to be addvessed to Mr. A. 
Cadogan gardens, 8.W. 

SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRIN>S’ 
VV ORCESTERSH IRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexutns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
hates are on the wray per, label, boule, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &e., Pure 
and Goodas supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON 
for more than a hundred years. 
107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London, 





Rocne, 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightfal and lasting fragrance, by using 
i ELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


| suid by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 


dom; bot the Public should ask for Fields’, and see 


| that the name of J. C. and J. FIQLD is on each packet, 


box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may Le obtained their 
Prize-Medal Varattine Candles. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
IRYANT AND MAY'S 
DJ PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 

Iguite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignite 
iug only on the box, afford to lite and property great 
protection against accidental fires, 

Fairtield Works, Bow, London, E,—Observe the Trade 
Mark--au Ark. 





NOTHER CURE of ASTHMA by 
i D.. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.—! rom 
Mr. W. Bartor, Apothecaries’ Hail, Campelton. “An 
old geutiemen who for years has beeu afilicted by 
wstima, and seldom hada quiet night's rest, since he 
began to use the Wafers feels himself quite well again. 
lie sleeps wed at night, and is quite refreshed in the 
mornin They give instant relief of asthma, con- 
sumption, cougls, and all disorders of the lun s. ley 
have a pleasant tuste. Price 1s, L}d. aud 23 9d. per bos. 
Seld by all druggists. 
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NEWTON WILSON AND GO,’S 


KNOTTED 


simplicity of management. 


Needlework, 

Tests of every description are invited. 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. 
CoRnRESPONDENCE 


STITCIE SEWING 


Tuese Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and 
The stitch is the only one that wiil not rip, the only one that requires 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental 


A month's trial allowed with every machine. 
E on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- 


MACHINE. 


paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. 


CATALOGUES AND § 
GREAT CENTRAL 


SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE 
DEP OT, 


144 High Wolborn, London. 


Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other 
READ THE 


P ARTRIDGE 
MANUFACTURING 

192 FLEET STREET, co 
Carriage paid to the Coun 
The LARGEST and 


and CO ZE NS 
STATIONERS : 
rner of Cha: icery lane. 

on Orders ¢ seceding 203, 









most varied Sto« 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers orn te 
count aud M3. Books, Household Py apera, &e, pes, Ac. 
PALTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINE, 





CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any R 
Station in England, on Receipt of Post-oftice Reliay 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Cres ps 
Address on P “ynd or Euvelopes. Colourad 3 ms, or 
(Relief) reduce sd to ls. per 100. Polished Bea Aping 
Dies Engrave for 53. Business or Address Dios fn Crest 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the =e 
terms, St Liberal 

I!lustrated Price-List of aes ands, Des 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage 8 
post free. 

PARTRID¢ 








patch Boxes, 
3, Writing Cay 303, &e,, 











and COZENS, 192 Fleet sire ot, B.C, 

















Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES | sis Dozen Hampers carriage fe application t 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


LONDON BRIDGE, and 


Silversmiths, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


999 





MANUFACTORY 


AT SHEFFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE 


PURCHAS 


ED OR EXCHANGED. 








* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF 


QU ALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Jears their Trade Mark, the ** BULL’S HEAD,” 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize MepaAt at the Great Exurition, 
the Qualities particularly re 


Genuine and Double Superfine are 


on each Package. 
1862, Their 
‘ommended for Family Use. 


Netailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





( | arene or WAVED 
183. fd. each. 
** Let our wives and daugliters an 
aud daughters toa woman patronize the pi 
—Puneh. 
“ The dress falls in g 


 iatetlaaaias teh M 


tent oudinit, 


racefal fulls.’—Morning Post. 

Om NOLINES; 
nd 16s. 

‘The patent sausflectuin jupon is te ght, elega nt, and 

graceful, the hoops being u 1aide of gutta percha. This is 

the ecrinoline which attracted so much attention at the 

Great Exhibition of 1852 Court Journal. 
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JUPONS, | [EORTANT 


1 their sons’ wives , 
+ | Scholastic 


ANNOUNCEMENT.- 
,MEPALLIC PEN MAKER 


form the commercial world, 


| JO2WPU GILL 
| to the QUEEN, b 






} a novel 
inaking St 
his usefal prod 
quality of mater 
must enstire u 
tion. Lach pen be: 
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JIDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These | Wy7eens crises ic Pe _ 

4 beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the | adapted to their use of different degrees of 
iriage, for inva ind for ladies who require warasth | bility, and with fi i i and broad points, suits 
combined with 1 s. The average weight is from | for the vy au " taught in schools. — 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 8 long in the train, and four | sold ret { Dookseders, | Merehants 
sround. Pvric wk silk, 553.; rich glacé,70s. | and W P cupplied at the Works. 
oe . eb Graham street, Birwiughe it YL John street, New 

r. Philpot is learned in the literature of the petti- | York : and at 37 Greaeecuur be street, L nu dou. 





ecat.'—Le Follet. 
Ilustrations a:.d cur'ous Pamphlet gratis, 
PHILPOTT, Sar ctum Jupon Man 
Scurt and Royal Fami 
o7 Piccadilly, opposite 
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to St. James's Church. 


D® AUGHTS oO 
WINDOWS 3 EFKI 
by CHURCH'S 
ANiI-DRY-RO! 
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ISDLVRUB "ER 
CEKME 


DOORS and 


MATERIAL and 








WINDOWS and DOM cn however imperfect. thu 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or xdmit of | 
liraught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &e.; will last for Ten Years 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 

23. each, ard doors 3s €d., material and workman- 
neluded, Cheff re, t ses, wardrobes, &c, | 
is Tegulated, will not admit ¢ e intrusion of dust, 


sinvke, blacks, &c. 
Letters addressel to M 
Circus street, Bryanst 


» CHARLES CuuRcH, No. 13 
ne square, 
Ps 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Waite'’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is alk 





gen ton een to be the Most eflective invention in the 
€ ive treatment of Hi KNIA. The use of the steel 
pene ng, soofien h urtiulin its e#ects, is here avoided, a 
: Landage being worn round the body, while the re- 





guisite lesisting power is supplied by the Mux 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
n during sleep. A descriptive circular may be ha i, 
the Truss (wiich cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
st, on the circumference of the body two iuches bel 
tLe Lips being sent to t! Manufs acturer, 
Mr. WHIT! 

Single Truss, lis : 

lg. Double ditto, dis, 


'-MAILN 











5 Picci adilly, L mde on, 





-; postage, 


Is. $d. Umnbilicx] ditt coeinaee 
1s.i0d. Post office orders to be made pay: ible to Jolin | 
White, Post- wigs cadi iy. 
EW PATE? 
| Pye vage TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


WEAKNE s8 and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c, ‘They are porous, light im texture, and inexpeusive, 





and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price | 
4s. €d., 78. 6d., 10s.,and 16s, each; postage, Od, 
JOHN W HITE, Menufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London, 


PREVENTED | 


ywed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


| time to UMe new and s 


; numbers, so that a « 





JRNISUING of BED. ROOMS.— 
and SON luve observed for some time 
2 ad igeous to their customers to See 
of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
ni that, to judge properly of 
ferent descriptions of Fur- 
cl description should be 
They have therefore erected 
by which they are | 
ow of Lrou, Brass, 
Furuiture beyond | 
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will be added, 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
pleve assorunent may be seen, 
and the effectof any paruculac Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear ou the Bedstead 





A very large stock of BEDDING (ffrat and Sons’ 
original trade) is placed on the Bedstead, 
Tie Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed- 


s for plain and Servants’ use, 
is Very greatly Phe eutire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Gailevies, (each 120 feet long), aud 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 
Every attention is paid to the mauufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they lave just erected large Work- 
shops on the premises fur this purpose, that the mauu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and per- 
sonal attention, every article being made on the premises. 


rooms, end Japanned Go 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is p. ruble, 


| durable, and elastic, aud lower iu price thau the old 


| Spring Mattrass. 


| Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture 


Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, | 
sent free by post.— | 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, Loudon. i 
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LITHIA WATERS 
remedies for Gout, 
| Acidity, &., 
THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MAT, VERN 
SPRINGSare VERY SU ¥ ERIOR ts those or diaarily 


| 
“| ye HY and 


Established Dyspepsia 


ssrs. Bt RR yw, 


———— omen soins binsiessineaesi 

R =,.S.4 I tT ts 
v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

| is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Pr; ace of 

Wales, which is a further coutirwation of its great 
superiority. 

London bridge, B.C. 
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| sib alles 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
2NUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassats, 
— ¢ subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 





G Si erie | examination and che 
ports that it contains the three es 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNG@NCY, AND 
FLAVOUR, 
that each Package bears their Trade 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. La 
8 ld bya hr 
| Yaytorn Brornenrs, Brie! 
| street, London, N.E. 
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proper b z 
Is. 61 and 28 5 yaa 
Ciemists; and by the Tuvent ‘ 
Field, 13 Carlisle street, 8 sho 
imposition, ooserv tle mark on 
name, ‘*. Pield.’ 
] INNE FORD’ S PURE FLUID 
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cept di by the Public asi 
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1ANDL is.—The NEW CAN 
Self-titting. No holder » paper | yy scraps Teq 
Patented, FLML!S’ improvel t 





clamber Candle is 


and burus to the end, 
Oilmen. 


ting, clean, sa 





Wholesa'e and for export at the Works, J. C. aud J 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Laenbeth. 
Also, FIELDS’ eelzbratel United Service Sop Tab 


lets aud Patent 
M aje est *3s Gov 


Parattinue pandles, as supp ied t 


rient. 
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lieve ‘h isever been attempted, but als» to | 
provide al small rooms for the purpose of keeping | Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY ant a0: v5 serners 
complete Suites cf Bed-rcom Furniture in the different | street, Oxford sireet, and 445 Straud 
styles. Cross Railway Station)—(established Isz 
| J is may be seen in complete suites | Public a medium for supplying art.tcial 
colours, some of them light and | system of PainLess DENTISTRY. These 
va sta ser deseription, Suites | cheaper, more natural, comfort le, ani 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, | any yet pr duced. Lhey ure self-athes 
ud Walnut, are ) Sel apart in aeparate rooms, 80 that | support to loose teeth, reudering Unnue 
cus!Omers are a 28 2 effect as it would appear | wires Or ligatures, Ie vis.t tv 
in their owa rooi A 2 of very superior Gothic | supplied at prices com) ya a 
Oak Furniture will > lly be kept in stock, aud from | sultation free. Teeth from o% Sets, »% y 
lect Furniture in various Woods Guineas, Warranted, lor the etlicucy, utility 


of this system vide ** lancet. 


*,* No counection with any one of t 
\ R. HOWARD, SUR 
P| DENTIST, 52 


Fleet street, has i 
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DESCRIPTION ot 
TKETLH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, of 
Lhey so pertectly resemble bg natural teeth a 
distinguisied from the origins by lie ¢ t 
or decay, aud W 

superior toany teeth ever before used. 
not require the extraction of roots 
tion, aud will supportand preserve 
irunteed tu resture art 
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Decayed teeth stu} 
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—Atihowe from 1) til >. 
ATK. ESKE LL’S NEW WORK on tue 
i. TEL TH.—Seconud edition, corrected aut Pevised, 
Iree for seven slumps. ‘Tg be had of all Wooks-! 
vf the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Boul stre 
‘The care aud attention of the teeth is a dary 

to ourselves and to society, abd We caus JL do 
than recommend tor geueral perusal Ar. Lskell’s 
Treatise, which Is a3 useful a8 Kh ois uupreteuds ug.” 
Telegraph, June, 2y, 131. 
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UTH A USTRALIAN BANKING 
S° COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
sntion of Banking business conducted 
-— epoacrall New South Wales, Victoria, and 
a apron with New Zealand, upon current terms 
are h the respective Colonies. 
‘ WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. ; 
WHE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(] (Limited). 
31 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
syed Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
-ances made upon negotiable security. 
in sums of not less than £100, received on de- 
eet and short notice, at the current market 
Lam and for longer periods upon special terms, as 


agreed upon. 





Appr 
qui advance 


By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


cence 
£1,000 1 case or beara, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
shether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
je on or at Home,imay be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
- 64 ConNuILL, Lonpoy, E.C. 
ORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail!- 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
r, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empow ered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


M 


way 
REGENT STREE 


WPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EpMUND Fatconer aud F, B. 


CHATTERTON. 

Open for the Season for the performance of the Legiti- 
mate Drama. Immense success of the production of 
MACBETH. ‘The Free List entirely suspended, the 
Public Press excepted. On Monday, Nov. 7, and during 
the week, will be performed on a seale of great com- 
ning in the representation ali the cha 

acters, supemmatural agents, choruses, musical and 
rere) ilueions, Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH. 

Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, Creswick, H. 
Marston, R. Roxby, G. Belmore, A. Raynor, E. Phelps, H. 
Sinclair, Bardeman, G. I’. Neville, J. Neville, Warde, G. 
Spencer, Arthur Matthison, Marler, &c.; Miss Helen 
Faucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebeeca Isaacs, Miss 
Emma Heywood, &c. Locke's celebrated music ; uume- 
rous and efficient chorus, and increased orchestra. ‘The 
new and characteristic scenery by Mr. William Beverley, 
Preceded on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, by the 
Farce of TOO MUCH FOR GOOD NATURE; and on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the Farce of THE 
O'FLAHERTYS. Thaddeus O'Flaherty, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer. Doors open at half-past six, commence at 
a quarter to seven, and terminate at a quarter past 
eleven, Box-oftice open from ten till five daily. 


pleteness, combi 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 
he JAMES’S WALL. 

* WONDERS of NATURAL MAGIC, 
Entrances in REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 

The Great Sensational Kutertainment. 

‘Tenth Week of 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, and Miss ANDERSON, 
In their Grand Séances, entitled 

T »WORLD of MAGIC and SECOND SIGHT. 

ibis extraordinary and most successful Exhibition has 
been given in every part of the World, and has during 
the last nine weeks been witnessed by 
OVER TWO HUNDRED AND FIFryY THOUSAND 

of the élite of the Metropolis. 

Hundreds have been refused admission, in conse- 
quence of the Hall being nightly crowded, which compels 
Professor Anderson to announee to his friends that he is 
under the necessity, and that reluctantly, to suspend 
complimentary adiuissions at present, the Public Press 
excepted. 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts will take place every 
Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, especialy 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors to the World of Magic 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Reserved Seats 
(Numbered), 33.; Balcony, 2s.; Area and Upper Galleries, 
One Shilling. 

Tickets and places may be secured at the Hall, and 
at the principal libraries and Musicsellers, aud at 
Messrs. Keith and Prowse's, 48 Cheapside, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
Patron IJ.R.11. the Prince of Wales.—Re-decora- 
ted and Re-opened—Daily at quarter to 3 and on Tues- 
day, Friday, and Saturday night at quarter to 8. Pro 
fessor Pepper's new Lecture of “Sound and Acoustic 
Illusions,” which will include an imitation of the Talk- 
ing Head of Albertus Masnus—Professor Wheatstone’s 
Telephonic Concert—Mechanism of the Piping Bull- 
finch—Pichler’s new and beautiful experiment, showing 
Harmony and Discord. ‘he Ghost Ilusions as usual 
(J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joint inveutors), New 
Musical Entertainment by Mr. Rt. Coote-—Paganini’s 
Ghost daily at 4.30 und 8.45—New Lecture, by J. L. King, 
Esq., on the late Non-Spiritual Manifestations (so- 
called) with curious Illustrations, daily at 1, and on 
Monday, Wednesday, aud thursday evenings at a quar- 
ter to 8.—Open 12 to 5 and7 to 10. Admission, ls. 





FIRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C- 
\ ESSRS. THOMAS TAPLING and 
J Co., CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &c., will 
until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 
444 GRESHAM STREET aud 74 ALDERMANBURY, 
Opposite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and 
Beall, 


G RESHAM 
SOCIETY, 
7 O.p Jewry, Lonpoy, E.c. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Acrvary and Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE E 


PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORK3:— 
DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de !ECOLIER FRAN- 
gr ied turuing Euglish into French at Sight. 
33. 6d, 





ALLIANCE 
4 COMPANY 
Subseribed Cupital, £5,090.000. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,497,314. 
Head Offices, 1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
New Life Prospectus with Variety of Tables. 
Vire Business at Home and Abroad. 
Agencies in almost overy Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary ; D. MACLAGAN, See. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 
1 King William street, London, E.c. 
Established 1834. 

_ Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of protits. All premiams on policies with profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
1c61, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 
Prospectus on application at the head office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE © )MPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting heli on the 12ch May 
last a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,00) was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed.......... £419,000 








The Annual Income is over.... o°2 00 70,000 
The Claims by Death paid excee ose ce 60310,000 
Bonuses dockated oc cc. 2000s ccccccccese oe. 145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life aud Reversionary Interests, &¢., aud alsu to 
Assurers on Personal Sccarity. 

WILLIAM RATTRAY, Actaar 
. oor AL NOTICE.—The STANDARD 
Lik ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament.) 
Established 1-25. 

GovERNon—tHlis Grace the Dake of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governon—tThe Richt Honourable the Ew! of 
ROSSLYN. 








APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 
The Seventh Division of the Company's Protits is 
appointed to be made on Lith of November, 1565, and 
all policies now effected will participate. ‘The fund to 
be divided will be the profits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. A policy etlected before Lith 
November, 1804, will not Ouly participate in the ap- 
proaching division of protits, but will secure one year’s 
additional bonus, at all future divisions, over policies of 
a later date. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the 
largest and most successful of the Life Assurance Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. [ts income exceeds Four 
Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum, and its ac- 
cumulated and invested funds amount to upwards of 
Two Millions and a Half sterling: 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
London ........+++-82 King William street, F.C, 
Edinburgh.......... 3 George street (Head Office). 
Dublin ......+0....66 Upper Sackville street. 
Farther information can be obtained by application 
at the Company's Offices, or to any of the Agents in 
the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE SLPREET, 





AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provi- 
sion for their Families by means of Life Assurauce is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Ofice of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established 
Society to persons eilecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 
QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS, 





A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 

payable in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 
the Policy-holder. 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 
1865, will participate in the Profits at 


the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Acrvary. 





N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurances 
may be effected at the office in Craig's court, as well as 
at the Chief Office in Threaducedle street. 
EVERE COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are very prevalent 
at this period of the year. They are speedily cured by 
the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR, May be 
had of any Chemist. 





ASSURANCE FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complement du Trésor). 


ow td, 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6a. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 64> 
bound. 
SEOCRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s, 6d. 
HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE., 3s. 64, - 
— of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
ds. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-bouk). 3s. 6d. 
London : Sarektn, Marsuatt, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s, 6d. 
SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Jadi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS Soyer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 
“ Should be in the hauds of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC RE- 
GENERATOR ; or? System of Cookery for the Kitchens 
of the Wea thy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo., 15s, 
cloth. 
London: Simpxktn, MArsHarr, and Co., Stationers’ 
lial court. 








Ou November 10 will be published, price 6s. 
T HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES.—No, I, 
CONTENTS. 


1. Presidential Government. By FP. A. Freeman. 
2. Wordswerth, Tennysoa, and lrowniog ; or, Pure, 





Ornate, and Grotesque Artin English Poetry, By 
Walter Bagehot. 

. Modern Editions of the Greek Testament Considered, 
including the State of the Text and its Interpreta- 
tion. 

Russian Version of the 

George Hooper. 

Statesmauship in Constituticual Countries 
lt. Greg. 

. On the Relation of the Pauline Epistles to the 
Historical Books of the New Testament. By the 
Rev, J. J. Tayler. 

Madame de Sévigue. 

. The Fuxctions of Criticism at the Present Time, By 

Matthew Arnold. 
. The Crisis of Faith. By the Rev. James Martineau. 
10, Public Schools. 
Cnarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly 





Crimean War, By 
By W. 


a 





—] 


aon 


‘ILE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCX XXIL, is published THIS DAY. 
ConrTenrs. 


1. The French in Cochin China and Cambodia, 
2. Workmen's Benetit Societies. 

3. Venetian State Papers. 

4. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

5. Health of the Army in India. 

6. Photography. 

7. John Gibson Lockhart. 

8. Sir Jas. Wilde on a Digest of Laws. 

9. Dr. Newman's Apologia. 


Joun Mcurray, Albemarle street. 





On the Ist November was published, price 2s., 


No. V. of 
. . ’ WI sf 
Muk THEOLOGICAL REVIEW ; 
A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
ConTENTS. 
1. The English Freethiukers, 
2. The Gospel of St. John. 
3. Eternal Punishment, 
4, Address on the Study of Hebrew. 
5. Notices of Books. 
To be had through any bookseller, Advertisements, 
and publications for review, should be seut to the pub- 
lishers. 
London: Wurrriecp Green, and Sox, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; Witniams and Norcare, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: JOHNSON 
and Rawson, Market street. 


MuHE ART JOURNAL 
for November (price 23 Od.) contains— 
Line Engravings after P. F. Poole's Gleaner, by J. Cc. 
| Armytage—Turner's Cologne, by A. Willmore—G. Fou- 
tana’s statue of the Genius of Commerce, by J. H. 
| Baker. 

Among the literary contributions will be found Fresco 
Painting as applied to the Decoration of Architecture, 
by J. B. Atkinson—An Artist at the Seven Churches of 
Asia, by T. Allom—Old Rhenish Pottery, by Fr. W. 

| Fairholt—Dublin Interuational Mxhibition—Works of 
Goldsmith, illustrated—Almanac of the Month, illus - 
' trated—Secular Clergy of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. 
| L. Cutts, B.A., illustrated—Karly Potteries of Stafford. 
| shire, by Llewellynn Jewitt, illustrated—History of 
Caricature, by T. Wright, illustrated—New Process of 
Photographic Printing—Dutch Pictures at South Ken- 
sington—What have our Schools of Art done ?—Art- 
Work in November, by Rev. J. G. Wood—Galleria delle 
Belle Arti, &c., &e., 
London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 
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New Work by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 530 pp., cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
4 TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 








—SSS__—_— 


ARMADALE, 
MR WILKIE COLLIN S, 


IS COMMENCED IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
Just Published. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


B Y 











This day is published, 


PERPETUAL CURATE 
By the AUTHOR of “ SALEM CHAPEL.” 
Being a New Series of 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD, 


Three vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


THE 


THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 


OTICE.—Nearly all the Books advertised in this day’s SPECTATOR as ‘“ nearly 
ready” are in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided 
of all the Principal New Works as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION (for the newest Books), ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, HALF A GUINEA per ANNUM. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


*.* Toe Great Hat or the Liprary Is Now OPEN FOR THE EXCHANGE OF Books, 


New Oxford Street, London. (City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside.) 





WM. H. ALLEN AND CO’S| 
PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in | 


. 857-58 By Joun Writtam Kaye, Es . P a 
INDIA tn 85738 By Jou Wrottne Kerr, Esty | og ganl ofthe fintcelany Ie n nry of extng 
Vol. I., 8v0, price 138. (To be completed in 3 vols) | — and a delightful study of female character.”"— 

MEMOIRS of CAROLINE MATILDA, 
Queen of Denmark, Sister to George IIL Chiefly 
from Family Documents in the possession of the 
Author. By Sir C. F. Lasceitrs Wraxatt, Bart, 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


At HOME in PARIS, and a Trip 


through the Vineyards to Spain. By W. BLaNncuarD 
JERROLD, Esq. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; or, | 


Crimes ofthe Papacy. 2 vols, post 8vo., £1 1s 


MILITARY SKETCHES. By Sir C. 


F, Lascetbes Wraxatr, Bart. Post 8vo., 13s. ed. 
HENRY VIII. An Historical Sketch See Re : 
as affecting the Reformation in England. By Hunst and BLacker?, 13 Great Marlborough street, 
Cartes Hastrines Coutierre, Esq. Post 8¥o., | ———— 
10s. 6d. The NEW NOVEL, in 2 vols. by the AUTHOR of 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Cv.,13 Wateiloo place, S.W. “ ANGELO.” 
, , nl ‘ _ J Y 
: R E VERSES. Now ready at all 
ay LIBRARIES. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 





ost. 


The COST of CAERGWYN. By Mary 


Howirr. 3 vols. 


“This story is original and fascinating to a high de- 
gree.”"—Star. 


NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 

The MASTER of MARTON. 
‘*A well-written, pleasant tale."—Olserver. 

SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


“A remarkable and brilliant novel.”"—Herald. 


The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 


Author of “ The Morals of May fair.” [Vert week, 


3 vols. 








QW’ UROPEAN HOSPITAL, BOMBAY.-— 

4 The“ BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price 4d., by 
post 5d, contains:—Iine View and Plans of the ‘ 
a General Hospital, Bombay—The Steamboat Just published, price Four Shillings, 

iersand the Lanting-stairs in the Thames Kmbank- ry. me O: iter; Tr: F 
ment—The late Mr Ci. Smith, Architectural Sculptor I IvY , BOOK XXI. Literally l'ranslated 
—The late Mr. Alfred Taylor, C.2.—John Leech—Open- | ~ — Siastrated ee en Original and Selected, 
ing Conver-azione of the Architectural Association— | Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. By Hexny 
Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures. Pall Mall— | Owaan, LU.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Sallust, Vir- 
Architectural Reveries: the Window—Mr. Simon on oll, Horace, £e. 
Health—Builders’ Benevolent Institution—London |, This is the book chosen for the Latin examination at 
Street Architec:ure—Compensation Cases, &e.—Oftice, | the London University in January, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 


The HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’ 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIOons, 


“ There is a large fund of amusement in thea 
The details of the author's life are replete with 
that is interesting. A book so brimful of a 
not but be successful.”"—Atheneum. 

“This work contains a great deal of amus 
aud that it will create a sensation in a sensy 
one can doub’. Mr. Berkelsy can write doliy) + 
when he pleases. His volume will of course | -_ ully 
sively read, and as a literary veuture may be prono aston 
a success.”—Post. udce | 


Hwerst and Buackertt, 13 Great Marly 


h mach 
uNecdote can. 


Ng Matter, 
Mion age no 


orough street, 








NEW EDITION of KEITH J £0X'S @rarene 
NEW ED N of KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENE 
GAZETTEER. NERAL 
In 1 vol. 8vo., of 1408 pages, comprising at i? 
Names of Places, price 31s. 6d. cloth - Ste am 
half russia. poset 


D" 'TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical’ 
forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World 
By ALexanvern Kerri Jonnston, F.R.S.E., RGSS, 
F.G.S., &e. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary tg 
Her Majesty. New Edition, revised to August, 1864, 
“Having used the old | time, and therefore heartil 
edition of this geographical | welcome this edition md 
dictionary for many years, | rected to August, 1364, We 
and always found it service- | believe it to be the com: 
able and accurate up to the | pletest geographical die. 
date at which it appeared, | tionary in one volume in 
we have long wished to see] the English language,"=» 
it brought up to the preseut | Spectator, Ovt. 22. . 
London: LonaMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 














SS 
SECOND EDITION, ‘ 
Now realy, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, 
crown 8yv., price 63, 
Brae PIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE Songs, 
With Notes. 
Dy R. N. Dunpar 
“Mr. Dunbar is fortunate in selectioa of a theme 
almost unsung. He has happily caught the salient 
points and the peculiar beauty of each island, by no 
means forgetting the attractions of the Eves of thig 
Paradise. ’"—lobe. 
“We add our voice to the chorus of praise which has 
been called forth by these very pleasant and harmonious 
poems. There is in the language a luxuriance and a 
gorgeousness of colowing, and the love songs glow 
with a warmth not uuworty of the tropics.”—Zllustrated 
London News. 
“They are worthy of ‘Thomas Moore."—Critic. 
“Even Thomas Moore didi not avail himself as he 
might have done of his trip across the Atlantic. The 
present auihor has availed himself of (he poetical trea. 
sures there in no scant measure, aud with much grace 
and power. The notes are valuable.”"—Stan- 
dard. 









London: Roverr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
PUBLISHED by UER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 

THE ELEVENTU THOUSAND OF 
\ EDITATIONS on DEATH and 
4 ETERNITY. From the German by FReperica 
Rowan. Library dition, 8vo. cloth, Ls. 6d. ; cloth, 6s. 
MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RE- 
LIGIOUS DUTIES ‘Translated from the same. 
Library Edition, Svo. cloth, 103, 64. ; cloth, 6s. 
London : Trusyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 

The CHEAPEST BOOK of the SEASON. 
Illustrated with 12 Coloured Engravings, an Illuminated 
Title, and 52 Wood Kngravings. 
Te LIFE and LESSONS of OUR 

LORD UNFOLDED ani ILLUSTRATED. By 

Joun CumMING, D.D. Complete ia 1 vol., 72. 6d. cloth, 
bevelled boards ; 9s. cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges; 1s.6d. 
morocco anuque. 
‘Should be in every household.” 

London: Jounx F. Saaw and Co., 45 Paternoster row, 
gC, 








Just published, in 1 vol. avo., price 9s. 
P APERS on SUBJECTS of 
ARCILEOLOGY and HISTORY, communicated 
to the Yorkshire Viilosophical Society. By the Rev. 
Joun Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. 
1. Ifistory of the Knights Templar in Y wkshire—2. 
Inquiry into the Evidence of Riehard II,'3 Death in 
Poutetiact Case —3. Relation of Cuins to History—td 
Destiuction and Recovery of Classical Literature—6 
Monument of Trajan’s Reign found in York.—7. The 
Genuineness of the Roman Waxed ‘Tables found in 
Transylvania, with a fac simile.—New Year's Day in 
Ancient Rome, with an illustration from the Antique. 
London: LonGMan and Co. 
Just published, feap, sewed, 2s. tid. 
T= SEVEN SOURCES of HEALTH; 
a Manual of all that Concerus the Preservation of 
Health and the Prevention of Disease, bot oi Body and 
Mind. By Witiiam Srrance, M.D. 
“ A popular medical book, marked by good sense and 
freedom trom quackery.”—Medical Tines. 

London: Henny Rensnaw, 355 Strand. 
Valuable Desk Companion. 
eae DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 

SYNONYMS, including a Brief Outline of 
Kuglish Grammar, Latin and French Quotations, Frene4 
and English Abbreviations, &e. Second enlarged 
edition, feap. 8vo., half bound, price 3s, ; post free 43. 41. 





1 York street, Covent garden; and all Booksellers. Mvrnay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


Epwanp Howe.t, Church street, Liverpool. 
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gMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


WILL PUPLISIE 


OLLOWING NEW WORKS 
IN NOVEMBER. 


THE F 


LAKE COUNTRY. 
THE By E. Lyxw Livros. 
dre¢ llustrations drawn and engraved on 
a , with Sketches taken by himself 
his Work, and a Map. A handsome 4to. 
jon tinted piper by Messrs. Clay and Co., 
1 cloth gilt, fron a Design by John 
RAS. One Guinea. 


with One 
Wood by W- 
expressly f. 
volume, printe: 
gnd richly bound i 
Leighton, Esq, F. 


THE CORNHILL GALLERY; 

ini e Hundred Engravings, from Drawings 
Containing ne Designs for the Illustration of the 
Cormhill Magazine), by 
> £0 ighton, A-T.A. 
Frederick Leig on, 

yerett Millais, R.A. rt 

= Bee Maurier. W. M. Thackeray 
Kel Paton, R.A.S. Frederick Walker. 
Printed in Tint, on Cardboard, siz2 13 in. by 10§ in. 
canta 1 yol, handsomely bound, gilt edges, One 
on; 0 separate pictures, in elegaut Portfolio, One 
Guinea. ( Next week, 


CELEBRITIES OF LONDON AND 
PARIS. 





Frederick Sandys. 
George A. Sala. 





7 


a Third Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes 
of the Court, the Camp, and the Clubs. 
By Captain Groxow. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 93. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
ovuR OLD HOME 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
With Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo., 


The SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With five Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Shown in a Philosophical, Religious, an’ Social Study 

ofthe Lord’s Prayer. ‘Translated from the French of M, 

DEspinassous, by Harrier E. Wiiktnson. Crown 
8vo., 33. 6d. 


Being 


53. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
ON SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE 
AND USE OF THE BIBLE. 


By the Right Rev. Cras. Worpswortn, D.C.L., Bishop 
of St. Andrew's. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with Vignette Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 63.; with gilt edges, 7s. 61. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 


Containing Information for the use of Ladies proceed- 
ing to or residing in the Mast Indies, on the subject of 
their Outfit, Furniture, Housekeeping, the Rearing of 
Children, Duties and Wages of Servants, Management 
of the Stables, and Arrangements for Travelling; to 
which is added Receipts for Indian Cookery. Post Svo. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


HYGIENE OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
Including Remarks on the Ventilation and Conservancy 
of Indian Prisons, with a Chapter on Prison Manage- 
ment. 
By Srewarr Crark, M.R.C.S., England, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, North-West Provinces, 
India. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts. 





Demy 8v0., 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
MARGARET DENZIL'S HISTORY. 
Annotated by Hern HuspanD. 

(Reprinted from the Cornhill Maguzine.) 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Ready. 


DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. 
By the Author of “THe Crue.est WRroNG or ALL.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Ready. 


GREYSCOU RT. 
Edited by Lady CuaTTERTON. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 
By the Author of “ Wuo Breaks Pays,” &c. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


BY THE S E A. 
By the Author of “ Hester Kirton,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


——— 


MAUD NEVILLE 


2 vols. post 8vo. 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The cheapest and best ever published.’ —Bookse'ler. 
The Globe Edition of 


SHAKESPEARES COMPLETE 
WORKS. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. Apts 
Wricitr, in one compact Valume, be wititully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, will be 
published in November, and will be sold by all book - 


sellers at the price of 33, Gd. | 


NEW NOVEL. 
. { Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 


On Wednesday next, 2 vols. crown Svo., 21s. 


The AARBERGS. By Rosamond Hervey. 


3 vols. crown Svo. | 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 


Author of **Lost Sir Massingberl.” (Ja Vovember. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
yal Bryer, BA, Fellow of Oriel College’ 


“We know of no English writer who has so thoroughly 


grasped the real nature and essence of the Medimval | 


Empire and its relations alike to earlicr and to later 
times."—Saturday Revww, 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The BIGLOW 
PAPERS.” 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 61. 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By James 

Russev. Lowe tt, Author of * The Biglow Papers.” 

* Full of wit, information, and originality... . . The 

reader will tind amusemeut and instruction in every 
frage.”—Examiner. 


LETTERS from EGYPT. By Lady Duff- 


Gorpon. (In November. 


BALLADS of BRITTANY. By Tom 


TaYLor. Small 4to, with Mlustratious. 


LEONORE, and Other Pocms. By 


Geonotasa Lavy Cuarrerroy. (La the press. 


NEW VOLUME of * Tae GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES.” 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, is just 
published, with a Vignette by R. Farren, engraved 
ou Steel by Jeens, price 4s. 61. 


The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 


HEAVEN. A Series of Lectures on the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M A., Incumbeut of St. Peter's, Vere street. 

[Next week, 


Now ready, Series I., “The CHURCH of JERUSALEM,’ 
feap. &vo. cloth, 44, Gd. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS: 


Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, By C. J. 
Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. In Two 
Parts, Part I. On the Language employed by Our 
Lord and His Disciples. Part IL. On the Original 
Language of St Matthew's G spel, the Origin and 
Authenticity of the Gospels. Second MMidition, 
revised and enlarged. the ALEXANDER 
Roserrs, D.D. (Next week, 

“ A most valuable contribution to our Biblical litera- 
ture.”"—Salurday Review. 


Kev. 


By 


Nearly ready, Fifth E lition, enlarged, 


ESSAYS, THOUGHTS, and REFLEC- 
TIONS, and LETTERS. By the Rev. Henny 
Woopwarp, A.M. With a Memoir and Portrait, 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Woodward, A.M., Dean 
of Down. 


This day, Sixth Edition, revisel, ercwn 8vo., cloth 
lds. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By 
Francis Procrer, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, 
aud late Fellow of St. Catherine's College. 


Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. By Barxarv Surrn, M.A., Rector of 
Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


This day, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With numerous examples. By L. | 
Topnunter, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal 
Mathematical Lecturer of St. Jolin’s College. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE EARLY PART OF THE NEW SEASON 


EUROPE BEYOND the SEA; or, the 


Exodus of the Western Nations, An Account of 
M tuners, Morals, and Politics among the French, 
Kuglish, and Spaniards on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Hy the Right Ion. Viscount Bury, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Third and Fourth Volumes of 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. — Beinging the Work down to the 
period of the Reformation. By WaLrer F ARQUNAR 
8vo. 
| A New Erlition of 
The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, Illustrated by Cruiksnank, Leecn, 
and Texxten, including, now for the first time, the 
Vrose Lezends and the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations. 4t,, 2L+., and moroces extra, SU, 
|HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with Additional Matter. By the Rev. 
Cnar.es Bovren., M.A. sve. With 85) Ilusura- 


| tions, 
| UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 
3 vols. post 5vo. 
the 


Author of * Wylder's Hand,” 
ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, 
Harmony of Scripture aud Ethnology. By Dr. 
MeCaus.anp, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, 
Seripture contirmed by Geology.” Crown avo., 
with [llustrations, 
CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. Containing Ancedotes of the Courts, of 
Fashionable, Literary, Social, and Professional Life, 
from 175) to 185). By Joun Truns, FS... Author 


of “ Aneedote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&e.” 2 vols. post Svo., with fine Portraits, 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1363. By Lieut- 
Col. Fierenrre, Scots Fusilier Guards. With 
numerous Plaus of Battles. 8yvo. 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the Author 
of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow” and “ Meadow- 
leigh.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


NEW WORKS.—Now Reaiy. 
MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


C\RACCIOLO, of the Princes of FPorino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian, 
Crown 8vo., with fiue Portrait of the Princess. 68. 
“This work, lately published in Italy, is making as 
wreat a sensation as that of Mrs. Beecher Stowe did, It 
has already reached the fourth edition, each e lition con- 
sisting of 7,000 copies. Never, perhaps, was a greater 
blow dealt to monasticism, These revelations may be 
depended on, say the Neapolitans who are acquainted 
with the secret history of their country. The authoress 
has now exchanged the sterile, corrupting, and depress- 
ing life of the cloister for that of a wife aud mother ofa 
family, as she tells us in the last words of her work of 
thrilling interest."—The Times Correspondent. 


|LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 


2 vols, post 8vo, 


1 





| MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


late Archbishop of Dublin. With a glance at his 
Contemporaries and ‘Times, By W. J. birzearrick, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick hes treated his 8 /bject ably and im- 
partially, doing justice to the Arebhishop's merits, placing 
his character in a true light, and not disguising his 
failings.”— Morning Post 

** These volumes contain a large amount of interesting 
information.’ '—See Notes and Queries. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
Dr. MOMMSEN—HISTORY of ROME. 


Translated by the Rev. W. Prrr Dicksoyx. Crown 
sve. Vols. 1. and IL.,18.; Vol IIL, los, td. 

Dean HOOK—LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, From the Mission 
of St, Angustme to the Death of Howley. Demy 
Syu. Vol. 1. and Il., 15s. each. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY—FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. From 
Marathon to Waterloo, Fourteenth Edition, 8yo, 
10s. 61, 

Sir EDWARD CREASY—RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 73. 61, 

MIGNET—LIFE of MARY, QUEEN 
of SCOTS. Two Portraits Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUIZOT—LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL, Crown 8vo., with Portrait. 6s. 

YONGE—HISTORY of the BRITISH 
NAVY, f.om the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps. 42s, 

FRANK BUCKLAND—CURIOSITIES 
of NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second 
Series. Feap. 8vo. 64. each, 

FRANCATELLI — COOK’S GUIDE. 
Eighteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes, and 40 Ilus- 
trations 5». 

FRANCATELLI— MIDERN C)OK. 


Fifteenth Thousand. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustra- 





This day, Second Edition, revised, crown 5yo. cloth, 
43. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY of Three Dimensions. Cullected by 
1, Topnunrer, M.A., F.R.S. 





MACMILLAN and CO, 


tions, 12s. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
Mirth aud Marvels, Sixty-Fourth Thousand, 5s. ; 
or in morocco or calf extra, 123, 6d, Library Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo., with the original INustratious by Cruik- 
shank and Leech, 214, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London and Cambridge. 
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NEW BOOKS.-~THIS WEEK. 
PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


AFTER ORIGINAL STUDIES BY R. 
Engraved by J. D. COOPER. With Descriptive Poetry by J. G. WATTS. 


Printed on Toned Paper, imperial 4to., elegantly bound in cloth, price 14s. 


———— 


THE LAY OF THE BELL 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
By the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


With > Illustrations, Drawn on Wood by THOMAS SCOTT, and Engraved 
by J. D. COOPER, after Designs by MORITZ RETZSCH. 


Oblong 4to., choicely bound in cloth, price 14s. 








3. 
IN SOUTH ITALY. 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
SKETCHES OF THE LIVES AND ADVENTURES OF CELEBRATED BRIGANDS. 


By DAVID HILTON, Esq. 


BRIGANDAGE 


FROM THE EARLIEST 


2 vols. post 8vo., price 16s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








SOCIETY F FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY. 


THE CHURCMAN’S ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1865. 


s. d. s. d. 

On a large sheet a 02 | Royal 32mo., stitched ee oe ee oe 0 04 
roller, cloth back | oo oe 1 0 o paper cover .. 01 

Small 8yo. 02 = interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt 0 6 
- interleaved for Ae counts, cloth’ inane 010 | mt roan tuck, &e. oe ° 1 0 
inglazed frame .. ° . 0 6 s calf tuck 1 8 


THE ie ee | BOOK, 


Price 2s. ; French morocco (red), 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 3s. 


‘‘ The Churchman’s Pocket Book,” in addition to the usual Contents of such Manuals, 
supplies a great amount of information on matters generally interesting to Churchmen. 


THE CHILDRENS ALMANACK, 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Price One Penny ; in a cover, interleaved, price Twopence. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER, 


A Diary suitable for the Library or the Office.—Price One Shilling. 


THE COTTAGER'S PENNY ALMANACK, 


May also be had in a neat Cover, interleaved, price Threepence. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK. 


THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 


Price One Penny. 


This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion blank, so as to admit the inser- 
tion of Local intelligence. 


BARNES AND E. M. WIMPERIS: 


NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES Dickeys 
On October 31 was published Part VIL, price 1z,, 
ot 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By Cuan.es Dicxexs. 

To be completed in Twenty Mo nthly Parts, 

With Iustrations by Marcus 8; CONE. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL 
3 vols. post 8yo, ° 
The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE 
By WuytTe Matviiia, 
Author of “ Holmby House,” “ The Gladiators ” be 


(This day. 


3 vols, post &vo. 
QUITE ALONE 
By Grorae Avoausrvs Sara, 


—_— 


Crown 8vo. 
THE MUSCLES AND THEIR story. 
By John W. F. Buunpewn, M.D, 
a [In a few days, 
Post Svo., 9, 
HISTORY of the CULTIVATION ¢g 
COTTON and TOBACCO, 
By Colonel Ronerr L. De Cory, 
am: (This day, 
By the AUTHOR of “ CHARLIE THORNHILL," 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
WHICH is the WINNER? 
Or, the FIRST GENTLEMAN of his FAMILY. 
By CHagies CLARKE, 
Author of “Charlie Thornhill,” &e, 
(Now ready, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW Work. 
Just published, Vol. I., with Twenty Illustrations, 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
By AntHony TROLLope. 
Demy 8vo, lls. 








THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE'S NEW NovgL,. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
LINDISFARN CHASE. 
By T. A. Troitorr, 
Author of “ La Beata,” “ B»ppo,” &e. 
——— (Now ready, 
NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
CAPTAIN HERBERT: 
A SEA STORY. 
a (Vow ready, 
CuarMan an nd Haut, 193 Pic readily. 


NEW - NOVEL by MARY 5S. G. NICHOLS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8yo, 


UNCLE A NGUS. 
A NOVEL. 
By Mary 8. G. Nicnots. 
Author of “ Uncle John,” “Agnes Morris,” &. 
London: Sacypers, Or.ey, and Co , 66 Brook street, W. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“ BEULAH,” &e. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Syo, 


A NOVEL. 
By Avevsra J. Evans, Author of “ Beulah,” &e. 
London. Sauxpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W 


NO. 31. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


UMBER THIRTY-ONE. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 2. atern¢ aster Tow, E.C. 


Demy 8vo. extr a cloth, 6s. Gu., fi e by post. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, a Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.Garnpox. 
“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pits MAN, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just pub blished, crown 8yo. price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS By JosEPH 
ParkeR, D.D., of Cavend ish Chapel, Manchester. 
‘ All seems as if it were writien with a pene il of light. 
There is no speaking for spea _ ng's sake, no dis 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow di rected to the 
mark.”—JZ) itiskh Standard. 








4 hl s 1 i s Y ) 
THE CALENDAR. 
Printed specially for insertion in Folio and Quarto Church Prayer Books, with the 
arrangement of Sunday and Daily Lessons. Price Kightpence. 





DEPOSITORIES: 77 Great Queen Street, 
Exchange, E.C. ; 48 Piccadilly, W. ; 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal | 
; London, and by all Booksellers. | 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Just publis th ce 2s. “Gi. 

UR ETE KN AL HOMES. 

London: F. Prrma ) Paternoster row, EC. 


Now ready, price 





WHARGE DELIVERE D ‘w the LORD 
BISHOP of LIMERICK, ARDPERE, aol 
AGHADOE t isitation eid iu the Cathedr® 
limerick, 2, Loma, 
VIN 3, I n, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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List OF NEW WORKS. 


The Lene ‘ 

7 nd SAVIOUR JESUS C HRIST. Tilus- 
OUR oy ne once Wood Engravings from the old 
trated with | ywa 4to., price 633. cloth; or £5 5s. in 
ai [On Thursday, next. 


Masters. by Rividee. 


morocco 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, 


etied in WORKS of ART. Commenced by the 


“ xem 2S0N ; inued and completed by Lady 
MESON; continu plete y 
ie Mee ith 31 Eichings and 231 Woodeuts. 2 
48 ’ 
yuls. 42s. i 


The LIFE of ROBERT 
aE SON. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. Barrister-at- 
ser F.R.S., Member of the Institution of 
Ja Engineers. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
ayo, 328. 4 


EXPLORATION in SOUTH- 


RICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
wast futorie Falls. By Tuomas Barnes. With3 Maps 


aod 35 Illustrations. vo. 21s. 


5. 
MEMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, 
TE ff LUCY AIKIN, including those ad- 
egy) ev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1812. 
Biited by P. H. Le Bueron. 8s. 6d. 


6. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. 


Selection from the Contribu- 
tions of A. K. 


Post Syvo. 


Hi. B. to Fraser's Magazine aud Good 
Words. Post 8vo. 9s. 


7. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 
By James ANTHONY F'rovpe, M.A.,late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Third Editions of the first Kight 
Volumes. 

Vols. I. toIV. Reign of Henry VITT., 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI. Reigns of Mdward VI. and Mary, 28s. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. I. and 
IL, 283. 


8. 
- 

PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of &NGLAND, com- 
plete in 4 vols, crown 8vo., price 163. cluth; or 4 vols. in 
two, price 20s. in tree-calf by Riviere. 


9. 

HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 
By Txomas Henry Buckie. Vol. I. England and 
France, Fourth Edition, 2ls.; Vol. 11. Spain and Scot- 
jand, Second Edition, 163. 

10 


HISTORY of the ROMANS 
under the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. MERIVALE, 
B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
7 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Index, £5 11s. 


11. 

The CONVERSION of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE: Fight Sermons preached at Boyle’s 
Lecture in the Year 1864. By the Rev. CHARLES MExi- 
vALE, B.D. 8v0. Price 83. 6d. 


12. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATI- 
CAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. By C.J. Evxicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


13 
Professor MAX MULLER’S 
Second Series of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1863. Svo, 13s, 


14. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 
VERED. Translated into English Verse by Sir Jonn 
Kinosrox James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 

(Jn November. 


7 
av. 
The HANDBOOK of DINING; 
or, Corpulency and Leanness Scientifically considered. 
m the French of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, by L. F. 
Suirsox. Second Edition, enlarged, Feap. 8vo. 
(In a few days. 


16. 

WINE, the VINE, and the 
CELLAR. By Tuomas G. Snaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged; with new Frontispiece of the 
Vintage aud 31 other Woodcuts, 8yvo. Price 16s. 


17. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENE- 
RAL GAZETTEER, or GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the WORLD. New Kdition, revised to 
oe 1864. 8vo., 31s, 6d. cloth; or 36s. 6d. half- 


18. 
_STONEHENGE’S Work on the 
GREYHOUND in 1864. New and thoroughly revised 
ay with numerous Illustrations. Square crown 

. 5. 


19, 
HOLMES’S SYSTEM of SUR- 


GERY, the Fourth and concluding Volume, including a 
_ General Index to the entire Work. 8vo. Price 


——___. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





1. 
NEW TESTAMENT of 


ALBEMARLE STREET, NoVEMBER 1, 1864. 


Mk. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





THE FARL OF DERBY. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
Rendered into Euglish Blank Verse. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
In the Disguise of a Dervish, 


From Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the Fast- 
ern Shore of the Caspian to Khiva, Dokbara. and Samar- 
cand, performed in the year 1565. 

By Arminius VAMBERY. 

Map and Illustrations. S8vo. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Tilustrated by a plain Explanatory Commentary, and 
Authentic Views of Sacred Scenes, from Sketches and 

Photographs. 
Edited by Archdeacon Cuurron and Rev. Basu, Jones. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


PLATO, 


And the Other Companions of Socrates. 
By Geonce Grore, F.R.S. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


-EARL GREY 


ON 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
Considered with reference to REFORM. 

A new Edition, containing Suggestions for the Improve’ 
ment of our Representative System, and an Examina- 
tion of the Reform Bills of 1559 and 1861, 

Syo. 


THE 
SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE 
From PEKING to ST. PETERSBURG, 
By ALEXANDER Micuie. 
Map and Illustrations. Svo. 


A 
NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING 
IN ITALY. 


From Original Researches and Personal Inspection of 
the Works of Art in Italy. 


By J. A. Crowe and G, 13. CaAvALCASELLE. 
Illustrations. Vols. 1, and If. 8vo, 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; 


Or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
A New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Woodeuts. 8yo. 


POEMS. 
By Sir Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 


EPHEMERA. 
By Lord Lyrretron. 
Post 8vo. 


HISTORY 
THE JEWISH CHUBCH. 


SAMUEL to the CAPTIVITY. 
A Second Series of Lectures. By Dean Sran ey. 
Maps. 8vo. 


MODERN WARFARE 
As INFLUENCED by MODERN ARTILLERY. 
By Colonel MacnovGa.t. 
Plans. Post 8vo. 


RESEARCHES 


INTO THE 


EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND, 
And the Development of Civilization. 

By E. B. Tyvor. 

Illustrations. 8vo. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ; 


His LIFE and TIMES, 
With Notices of his Contemporaries. 
Commenced by the late C. It. Leste, R.A., and con- 
tinued and concluded by Tom TayLor. 
Portraits. 2 vols, Svo. 


NABLOUS 

THE MODERN SAMARITANS. 
By Rev. Joun Minis. 

lilustrations, Post &vo. 





DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


Including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 

Nicholas V. 
Srdedition. 9 vols, 8yo. 
THE 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S 

HOUSE; 

Being Practical Hints for its Plan and Arrangement ; 

adapted to various ranks aml fortunes, from the Villa 
to the Palsce. 


By Rovenr Kerr 
Plans and Views.  8vo, 
SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THE MUSIC 
MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. 
By Cari Enos. 
Illustrations. 8yo, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By Rev. Fowanp Ronson, D.D., 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 
Post 8vo. 


THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND; 
From the Conquest to the Present Time. 
By Epwanp Foss, P.S.A, 
Vols. VII., VIIL, and 1X. (completing the work) 
With an Index. 8vo, 


THE BRITISH ARMS 
NORTH CHINA AND JAPAN. 


By D. FP. Rennm, M.D., Staff-Surgeon, 
Post 8yo. 
A NEW 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE: 


From the Taking of Constautinop!e by the Turks, to 
the Close of the War in the Crimea! 153-1857, 
By T. HL. Dyer. 
Vols. IIL. and TY. (completing the work). 
With Copious Index. syv0. 


JAMES BRINDLEY 
THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 


By SaAmveL Sates. 
Illustrations, Pust &vo. 


THE STUDENT’S SPECIMENS 
OF LITERATURE. 


Selected from the Chief English Writers. 
By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited by Wm. Sarrn, LL.D 
Post 8vo. 


DEAN STANLEY’S LECTURES 
History of the Eastern Church. 
Third Edition. 


MEMOIR OF BISHOP 
BLOMFIELD, OD.D. 
By his Son. 
New and cheaper Edition. Portrait. Post $vo. 
THE 
DIARY OF LADY COWPER, 


While Lady cf the Bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales, 1714 1720. 


New Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
OF CANTERBURY. 

Fourth E he ny poe er 
THE STORY OF GEORGE 
STEPHENSON’S LIFE. 
A New and Revised Edition. 

With a Memo 


By Sauvei SMILES 


Woodcits. 


Maps. 8vo. 


Post 8vo 


r of Robert Stephenson 


Portraits and Post S8yvo. 








JOUN 


MURRAY, 


Albemarle Sitrect. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


ALEXANDER STRAHAYN, 





12. 
THE COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
EDWARD IRVING, 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev, G. CARLYLE, M.A, 


Vols, III, [V., and V., completing the Work. 


1. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD IN 1864. 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
2. 
THE HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS OF $. 
GERMANY. MR MILLAIS’ ALBUY 
By WILLIAM FLEMING STEVENSON, BEING ONE HUNDRED DRAWINGS ON WOOD. " 
Author of “ Playing and Working. By JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 
With New Translations of the Hymns by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
DORA GREENWELL, and L. C, SMITH. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 14. 
‘SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES 
OF EUROPE. 


By the Rev. JOHN DE LIEFDE, late of Amsterdam, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| as 
| 

| 


1 vol. royal 4to. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 
4. 2 vols. post 8vo., with ustrations. 
HYMNS FROM THE GREEK. Se nt ee ee 


| 
| ‘ 
AND OTHER POEMS. | ; 5. - 
By the Rev, E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., | DAYS OF YORE 
| 
| 


3y SARAH TYTLER, 


Professor of Theology, and Chaplain of King’s College, London, &e. | 
Author of ‘‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &e. 


Small 8vo. 
2 vols. square 8vo. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


16. 
AN UNVARNISHED TALE. | marry ral romp D 
Life nespegsacerling | THE PROPER NAMES IN THE BIBLE 
Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. | By the Rev, W. F, WILKINSON, M.A, 
2 vols. post 8vo. Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint Author of 


‘‘ Wilkinson and Webster's Greek ‘Testament.” 


6. 
WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. Small 8vo. 


BEING HISTORICAL NOTES ON DEACONESSES AND | 17. 
SISTERHOODS. 2p 7, COTTURI WSC WwoPre a 
wiebe Ga Lakes JEREMIAH GOTTHELF’S WORKS OF 
Small 8vo. FICTION. 


7. In post 8yo. Volumes. 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. 18. 
Small 4to. with Illustrations. HENRY HOLBEACH- 


8. STUDENT IN LIFE AND PIHILOSOPITY. 
A YEAR AT THE SHORE. A Memoir and a Discussion, 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. With Letters to 
With 36 Illustrations by the Author, printed in Colours. 
Square 8vo. 





Rev. I. L. MANsEL, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, 


Mr. ALEXANDER Barn, 
Mr. Tuomas CaRLyLe, 





Mr. ArtTHuR HELPs, Mr. Joun Stuart Mi, 
Mr. G. 1. Lewes, | Rev. J. H. NEwMAy, 


By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 
Author of ‘* Nature and the Supernatural,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 19. 
10. OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. 
THE THRONE OF GRACE. By the late Rev. ALEXANDER VINET, 
A BOOK OF PRAYERS. Post 8vo. 
By the Author of “The Pathway of Promise,” &c. 20 


ee FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
A SUMMER IN SKYE. YEAR. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, By HENRY ALFORD, DD, 


Author of ‘*A Life Drama,” ‘‘ City Poems,” &c. Dean of Canterbury. 
_2 vols. post 8vo. Small 8vo. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


| 
9. } 
C HRIST AND HIS SALVATION. | Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Others. 








London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


——<— 
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